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IN AUNT STELLA'S POCKET % 


Davis & Hills, Lawyers, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dear Sirs. Your letter received. In reply will 
say that I positively refuse to allow you to send 
the children to me. Of course you did not ask me 
outright to take them, but I know that is what you 
meant. My brother John and his wife had no right 
to bring five brats into the world. In fact, there 
was no sense in John’s marrying at all. I wanted 
him to come West with me, get hold of some land 
and amount to something. But no, he woul marry 
a little doll-faced factory girl and go to work in 
the woolen mills himself. 

John never wrote me a line, although he must 
have known that I was struggling along out here 
trying to improve my land and prepare a home 
for my old days. His wife didn’t even notify me 
when her husband died. I had to learn by acci- 
dent in a newspaper about my own brother’s 
funeral. And now comes your letter saying that 
she is dead, too, and has left five children unpro- 
vided for. 

Well, all I have to say is, there used to be 
orphan asylums for such cases. I’ve lived on this 
place alone for ten years; cleared and leveled 
most of the land myself; dug the irrigation 
ditches with my own hands; and until the last 
few years tended my crops and looked after my 
stock. I’ve just got to where I can take things 
a little easier. And if you think I’m going to 
begin slaving all over again to keep those chil- 
dren in victuals and clothes, you are very much 
mistaken in Yours truly, 

Miss Stella Jones. 

P.S. Since driving down here to Digville to 
mail this letter ’ve changed my mind. Inclosed 
please find draft to cover the cost of five railway 
tickets ; the youngest of them ought to come half 
fare. It is money I was saving to buy cows with 
this fall. 

Children are scarcer out here in Wyoming, and 
people seem to think more of them than they 
used to back East. Perhaps I can find homes for 
them where they will be appreciated. I do not 
like to think of my own flesh and blood becoming 
objects of public charity. 

Please send my nephews and nieces out at 
once, so that I can get to work to find places for 
them. Stella J. 

P. P.S. Inclosed is another draft. It is part of 
my alfalfa money that I always deposit in the 
bank. Those children will have to eat on the way 
out here; and I don’t suppose they have any 
decent clothing. You have some woman see to it 
that they are real well dressed. I won’t have them 
come off the train looking like beggar’s brats. It 
might turn people against them and prevent their 
getting good homes. 8. J. 

P. 8. No. 3. I want you should sew a tag on 
each one of those children, giving their names 
and ages in plain letters. They probably won’t 
know themselves, and folks who want to adopt 
them will ask that first thing. If there is any 
money left over after their meals and clothes 
are paid for, you might buy some dolls and toys 
to amuse them on the trip. I don’t want them to 
get here all crossed in their temper. It might 
spoil their chances of getting homes with the 
right kind of people. If there is not enough money 
for the toys, draw on me at the Digville National 
Bank. It will be a long, tiresome journey for the 
little folks. Their Aunt, 

Stella Jones. 


R. DAVIS laid the letter on the table 
and removed his glasses. He glanced 
inquiringly toward his partner. 

‘*That is the most heathenish epistle I ever 
read !’’? cried the junior member of the firm. 
‘*We must try to find homes for those poor 
children here. Think of five helpless orphan 
‘brats’ thrown on the mercy of an old terma- 
gant like that!’’ 

The senior member balanced his glasses 
once more across his nose, took up the letter 
and reread it carefully. 

‘‘On mature consideration,’’ said he, with 
his blue eyes twinkling, ‘‘I believe that we 
can safely intrust the care of her nieces and 
nephews to Miss Stella Jones. ’’ 

Mr. Hills opened his lips to protest. Then 
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his eyes lighted on the 
drafts that lay on the 
table. ‘‘ Whew! Miss 
Jones must be rich. She 
has sent much more than 
is necessary.’’ 

**No. Rich people sel- 
dom send more than is 
necessary, especially to poor relations. By the 
way, I’d like a hand in selecting those toys.’’ 

‘*Very well. I’ll ask my wife to see to the 
clothing—if you really think we should send 
the children out to their aunt.’’ 

‘*T haven’t the least doubt that that is the 
best place for them,’’ said Mr. Davis, and his 
eyes twinkled again. ‘‘I’ll trust Miss Jones.’’ 

Stella Jones climbed down from the narrow- 
bedded, strongly built spring wagon and care- 
fully tied a white-eyed mustang team to a 
telegraph pole. Then she walked with brisk, 
masculine strides toward the dusty-red railway 
station that stood broiling in the afternoon sun. 








William Thomas Whitlock 


Chapter One 2 


There was something in 
the untrammeled, self- 
reliant movements of 
Miss Jones that corre- 
spended agreeably with 
the rugged mountain 
scenery that surrounded 
the little mining town 
of Digville. The sure-footed gait, the resolute 
swing of her body, the square shoulders, told 
of vigorous exercise in the open air. 

As she neared the station, Miss Jones 
frowned. The narrow cinder’ platform was 
dotted with groups of curious inhabitants of 
the village. The telegraph operator had cas- 
ually announced that the Limited would stop 
that day in Digville; and apparently all of 
the townspeople who could spare the time had 
gathered at the station, eager to see who 
would descend from that wonderful and ex- 
clusive train. The Limited usually shot through 
Digville at a speed of forty miles an hour. 

Realizing that she must greet her nephéws 
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and, nieces under the eyes of that gaping 
throng, Miss Stella’s frown deepened. And 
when at last the whistle of the locomotive 
echoed among the foothills, a small panic 
seized her. 

It seemed that at least half the passengers 
of the Limited had decided to alight at Dig- 
ville. Some, however, contented themselves 
with thrusting their heads from the win- 
dows; others crowded the vestibules. But 
it was evident that all who could manage to 
do so meant to climb down to the platform 
and take an active part in the proceedings. 

Three young men and two young women 
importantly escorted five wonder-eyed chil- 
dren down the steps of the car. A lady with 
large diamond earrings carried an armful of 
toys; her maid and the negro porter followed 
with suit cases and an assortment of lunch 
baskets. The newsboy brought forth sundry 
boxes of bonbons and bags of nuts. 

The conductor, who looked rather harassed, 
brusquely cleared a circle in the crowd. Hold- 
ing an envelope in his hand, he glanced 
anxiously about as he called in a loud voice: 

**Miss Stella Jones!’’ 

Eying the passengers with grim disfavor, 
Miss Jones walked slowly forward. She 
quailed slightly at the publicity thrust upon 
her, and not until the conductor had again 
called her name did she speak. 

‘*T’m Stella Jones,’’ she said, and stared 
Gefiantly back at the many pairs of eyes that 
immediately fixed themselves upon her. 

‘*They have been the best children, ’’ effu- 
sively began one of the young ladies. 

‘*Really don’t know what we should have 
done without them !’’ cried the other. 

‘“*That youngest boy is a corker!’’ said a 
young man who looked like a drummer. 

‘“‘There’s your Aunt Stella, dears! Run 
and kiss auntie!’’ cried the woman with the 
diamonds. 

‘*None of that foolishness!’’ snapped Aunt 
Stella, as the children advanced timidly 
toward her. ‘‘Line up here in a row, and let 
me read your tags.’’ 

With the aid of the overzealous passengers, 
the children were arranged in a short flight of 
stair steps facing their aunt. They stared at 
her in blank silence. This was not the Aunt 
Stella that their imaginations had pictured. 
That lady was small and pretty and yellow- 
haired, as mamma had been; and she would 
take them in her arms and ery over them, as 
the lawyer’s wife who had put them on the 
train in Boston had done. This woman was tall 
and strong-looking, with a brown face and 
dark hair. She wore a cowboy hat, a black silk 
shirt waist, a short corduroy skirt, leather 
leggings and heavy shoes; but she had nice 
eyes, large, dark blue—or were they black? 

‘¢ All a-board!’’ said the conductor, break- 
ing the tense silence. 

There was a gasp of protest. ** Just a 
moment!’’? begged one of the young men. 
‘*We can’t miss this, you know.’’ 

‘*Say, Miss Jones!’’ called a stout man 
from the vestibule. ‘‘If you think five of 
them too many, I’1l take the two little girls. 
My wife wants —’’ 

Aunt Stella closed her lips firmly and gave 
the speaker a steady stare. 

‘* All aboard!’’ shouted the conductor. 
‘*The Limited is six minutes late now!’’ 

The woman with the diamonds pressed 
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forward to Stella’s side. ‘‘Here is my card,’’ 
she said hurriedly. ‘‘If—if you find—if you 
ever—if Elizabeth should ever want. a home, 
please write to me.’’ 

Stella ignored her outstretched hand, and 
the card fluttered to the ground. With her eyes 
still wistfully upon the children, the woman 
climbed reluctantly up the steps of the car. 

One of the young women paused in the 
vestibule to search for her handkerchief. ‘‘I 
can’t bear to leave those darlings with—that 
woman !”? she sobbed. ‘‘She hasn’t even kissed 
them yet!’’ 

As the train began to move, the observation 
platform in the rear was crowded, and each 
var had the appearance of a turtle with many 
heads thrust from its steel shell. There was 
much fluttering of handkerchiefs and a chorus 
of farewells to the children. Stella Jones folded 
her arms and remained motionless until a curve 
in the track whisked the Limited out of sight. 

‘‘Now that that bunch of busybodies are 
gone perhaps I can have your attention for.a 
bit,’’ said she, calmly indifferent to the groups 
of staring townspeople gathered about her. 

‘*¢John Jones, aged fourteen years,’ ’’ she 
read from the tag attached to the tallest step 
in the row. ‘‘Humph! Sensible name,anyway. 
Suppose your father christened you. You look 
just like him, too. 

‘* *Blizabeth Jones, aged twelve.’ That’s 
sensible, also, if they don’t call you Lizzie or 
Bess. Guess you’re like your mother. You 
didn’t get that yaller hair and those Chiny 
blue eyes from the Joneses. 

‘¢ ‘Clarissa Jones,aged eight—Malissa Jones, 
aged eight.’ Twins! And as much alike as 
two antelope calves. Both Joneses, too, which 
means they’ll be terrors to manage. And such 
names! John’s doll-faced wife must ’a’ got ’em 
out of a novel. 

‘**Thomas Wentworth Jones, aged four.’ 
The idea of saddling a little mite like 
you with all that! I’ll call you Tommy 
until you’re older.’’ 

She eyed the children gravely for a time. 
Suddenly she stooped and gave Thomas 
Wentworth a hasty peck on the chin. 
Then, ascending the ‘‘stairs,’’? she awk- 
wardly kissed each child in turn, although 
she hesitated slightly over John, aged 
fourteen. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man with a 
Mexican sombrero, high-topped boots and 
jingling spurs forced his way through the 
crowd and stood smiling quizzically upon 
the group. The children evidently ap- 
proved of him and his Western attire; 
with one accord they returned his smile 
and, forsaking their aunt, gave him their 
absorbed and flattering attention. 

‘‘Howdy !’’ said the tall cowboy. ‘‘Go- 
ing to have company ?” 

‘‘ What are you doing here?’’ asked 
Aunt Stella in a low, sharp tone. 

‘‘Oh, I just happened round!?’ 

‘* You’re always happening round. 
Help me get these things to the wagon, ’’ 
she commanded, indicating the suit cases 
and lunch baskets. 

‘*Is you Uncle— Uncle Stella?’’ asked 
Thomas Wentworth Jones, and then paused 
aghast at the effect of his innocent question. 
There was a smothered laugh from the crowd, 
the cattleman jumped as if he had been shot, 
and Aunt Stella’s face turned a dull brick red. 
Tommy took shelter under Elizabeth’s arm. 

Aunt Stella faced the smiling spectators. 
‘«'These are my nephews and nieces, ’’ she said. 
‘‘Their parents are dead. I’ve brought them 
out here to find homes for them. If any of you 
know of families who want to adopt a boy or 
girl, please send me word.’’ 

‘Old Mat Masters wants a girl to raise,’’ 
said the station agent, glancing at Elizabeth. 

‘*And Uncle Davy and Aunt Louisy Jack- 
son are just pinin’ for a child of some kind, 
since their youngest girl got married and 
moved to Helena, ’’ said a woman. ‘‘You might 
drive past their place on your way home.’’ 

‘*l’m not peddling them round like potatoes 
yet,’’ said Aunt Stella. ‘‘But you might tell 
Aunt Louisa for me, Mrs. Wilkins.’’ 

The tall man had carried the suit cases to 
the spring wagon. When he had seen the chil- 
dren seated in the bed of the vehicle among 
the luggage, he turned to Aunt Stella. 

‘‘I’d better ride down to-morrow and see 
how you are coming along,’’ he said. 

‘*You’ll do nothing of the kind,’’ said Aunt 
Stella ungraciously. ‘‘I don’t know anything 
about children, and until I get used to them a 
bit I won’t have you round laughing at me.’’ 

‘*Oh, all right! Good-by, boys and girls!’’ 

‘*Good-by, Mr.—Mr.—”’ cried the children 
in animated concert. 

‘*His name is Jeff Kitner. He owns the 
Three Steps Ranch,’’ said their aunt. ‘‘He 
calls himself one of my neighbors. His place 
is twenty miles from my Pocket. ’’ 

As the wagon jolted along the trail that 
wound in long curves over the foothills and 
round the base of a mountain, the children 
gazed silently upon the strange surroundings. 
The tall, forbidding peaks in the distance, the 
rock-strewn valleys and gulches, the tiny, arid 
mesas, presented a dreary outlook. John’s face 
settled into sober lines. Elizabeth bravely 
winked back tears of homesickness. The nov- 
elty of the railway journey had in a measure 








relieved the grief that the children felt over the 
death of their mother; but now they were or- 
phans in a strange land. And this queer Aunt 
Stella, sitting upright on the seat in front — 

‘*Tommy want go back on twain where nice 
ladies is!’’ said Thomas Wentworth in loud, 
rebellious tones. 

‘‘Hush!’? gasped Elizabeth, smothering his 
face against her arm. 

Clarissa toppled over on her back and kicked 
up her heels. ‘‘She said he lived twenty miles 
from her pocket!’ she exclaimed mirthfully. 

‘“Twenty miles from her pocket!’ shrieked 
Malissa, also kicking up her heels. 

‘*Good land! What is so funny about that?’’ 
cried Aunt Stella, glancing over her shoulder. 

‘“They don’t know what you mean by a 
pocket,’’ interposed John hastily, and then 
informed his sisters, ‘‘A pocket’s a hole in the 
ground where you find gold.’’ 

‘‘Such ignorance!’ said Aunt Stella. ‘* But 
you can’t expect children raised back East to 
know anything. You wait till we get there, 
and I’ll show you what a pocket is.’’ 

The twins sobered instantly. Their aunt’s 
speech seemed to hold a threat. They stealth- 
ily moved closer to Elizabeth. A mile farther 
on Thomas Wentworth again broke forth. 

‘* Aunt Stella cross!’’ he shouted petulantly. 
‘‘Her say nasty t’ings to man wiv boots. 
Tommy like boots wiv jingle-jingles on ’em. 
Tommy not like ladies wiv leather t’ings on 
legs.’’ He avoided Elizabeth’s arm. ‘‘ Tommy 
like pretty ladies wiv soft dwesses—on twain. ’’ 

‘*Young man, you come up here on the seat 
with me,’’ said his aunt, halting the ponies 
abruptly and unconsciously holding the whip 
high in her hand. 

Tommy replied to this invitation with a 
gasp of fear and then a loud wail. The twins 
cowered down among the suit cases. 

‘*Heavens! I believe he’s afraid of me,’’ 
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“I LIKE TO SEE A BIT OF BRIGHT COLOR 
IN A ROOM" 


said Aunt Stella. ‘‘Come along, baby. I’ll 
let you hold the whip. ’”’ 

Thomas reluctantly let her lift him up toa 
place beside her. A few moments later he was 
shouting gleefully and lashing the half-tamed 
mustangs into a furious gallop. Aunt Stella 
struggled with the terrified ponies. 

‘*John! Elizabeth! Tell him to stop!’ she 
cried, winding the reins about her wrists and 
bracing her feet against the dashboard. ‘‘I’m 
afraid to speak to him for fear he’ll ery again. ’’ 

John dragged the protesting Tommy down 
into the wagon bed, and Aunt Stella at last 
managed to settle the white-eyed mustangs 
into a sweeping trot. Now and then she glanced 
back over her shoulder at Thomas Wentworth. 

‘I’ve got to get rid of that Tommy first of 
alll’? she muttered. ‘‘I simply couldn’t trust 
myself to bring up a baby.’’ 

As the sun slipped down behind the distant 
western range and the long mountain twilight 
set in, the twins and Tommy cuddled them- 
selves against Elizabeth and lapsed into slum- 
ber. Even John was nodding wearily when 
the wagon clattered noisily up a steep ascent 
and came upon a semicircular, flat strip of 
ground surrounded on three sides by almost 
perpendicular walls of stone. This fertile oasis 
in a barren land was known far and wide as 
Stella’s Pocket. 

Aunt Stella gave a sigh of relief as she drove 
into her dooryard and halted the ponies beside 
the veranda of her house. 

‘*You children climb out and sit right down 
on the front steps while I put up this team,’’ 
she said. ‘‘And don’t you move, any of you, 
until I come back. Don’t you strike any 
matches—or try to get into the house—or eat 
anything—while I’m gone,’’ she cautioned, 
trying to remember some of the vagaries of 
children in general. 

Five serious-faced orphans sat in the dusk 
waiting for her to return. A whippoorwill 
called mournfully from a tall cedar. A forlorn 
cat mewed plaintively somewhere in the rear 
of the house. On the north, east and west of 
the little plateau rose the frowning mountains 
like imprisoning walls. To the south the trail 
dropped circuitously away to Digville, where 
only a few hours ago a whole carful of solicitous 








men and women had bidden them farewell. 


The Limited, with its wonderful sleeping 


berths, dining car and observation parlor, had 


whizzed on westward, bearing away forever 
the delightful, newly made friends. The kind 
old lawyer with the twinkling blue eyes, 


the jolly young lawyer and his thoughtful 
wife, were back in Boston. The little cot- 
tage near the mills that they had known as 
home was in Boston, too; and Boston was 
a long way from Aunt Stella’s Pocket. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


ELLAS ENDLESS YARN 





ITH her last winter’s 
velvet hat perched 
above a happy face, 


and with five dollars in her 
handbag, Ella Day started 
downtown at one o’clock. She 
expected to return before din- 
ner time with an empty 
handbag and a new hat above 
a still happier face. Her fam- 
ily did not share her confi- 
dence. They had known Ella 
for sixteen years. 

‘*7f she can get past: the 
bargain counters!’’ said her 
sister Louise darkly. ‘‘Moth- 
er, you ought not to have let 
her go downtown alone. ’’ 

‘* Ella must learn,’’ 
turned her mother. 

Fifteen minutes before dinner was served, 
the learner came flying into the apartment in 
a state of dishevelment that showed a battle 
with the wind. Her last winter’s velvet hat 
was blown over one ear. Her hair was blown 

over her face. Her round cheeks were 

blown full of color. 

‘*Such a bargain!’’ she cried, laying a 
fat bundle on the table and casting her 
muff on the couch. ‘‘I brought this skein 
along to show you. I got it at the fire sale 
in Steen’s.’’ 

Her last winter’s hat followed the muff, 
and after it went her gloves. Then from 
the fat bundle she drew forth a bulky 
skein of scarlet yarn. ‘‘Now, what do 
you think of that for only five cents? It 
was formerly twenty-five !’’ 

‘*Five cents!’’ cried Louise, pouncing 
on it. ‘‘Five cents for yarn of that qual- 
ity? Why, Ella, this goes ahead of Cousin 
Eunice herself, and she’s a champion 
bargain hunter !’’ 

‘**T thought you’d all own up this time 
that I haven’t been cheated,’’ Ella said, 
glowing with pride. ‘‘And isn’t it pretty 
and warm-looking?’’ 

Fingering the big soft threads, Louise 
nodded. ‘‘ It’s really zephyr, isn’t it, 
mother ?’’ she asked, and without waiting 
for a reply turned on Ella with a discon- 
certing question: ‘‘What are you going to 
use it for?’’ 

A shadow dimmed the radiance of Ella’s face. 
‘*Why-ee—you use yarn for so many things,’’ 
she said vaguely, ‘‘and the clerk said that 
wool is going up fast, and I—thought it would 
be fine to have a supply on hand when I could 
get it for almost nothing. ’’ 

Mrs. Day glanced at the last winter’s hat. 
Then she picked up Ella’s handbag and looked 
inside. ‘‘Ella,’’? she asked, ‘‘how much did 
you buy ?’’ 

The shadow on Ella’s face deepened. ‘‘I 
had to take all they had in order to get it for 
five cents,’’ she said defensively. ‘‘The clerk 
threw in a dozen skeins even at that price 
because I had only the five dollars.’’ 

The scarlet yarn oozed through Louise’s fin- 
gers and fell to the floor. ‘‘A dozen thrown 
in!’’ she cried shrilly. ‘‘Ella Livingston Day, 
how many skeins did you buy ?’’ 

‘*One hundred and twelve,’’ declared Ella’s 
mother in a tone that was appallingly quiet. 

Louise gasped. Mr. Day looked out from 
behind his newspaper. Harry Day ccased to 
torture the piano. Ella slowly picked up the 
yarn and laid it on the table. Her cheeks 
began to rival it in color. 

‘*Isn’t one hundred and twelve times as 
much as that quite a lot of yarn?’’ asked Mr. 
Day mildly. He took up the skein to look at it. 

‘*But it—it was so cheap,’’ said Ella, ‘‘and 
wool is going up. The clerk said that it was. ’’ 
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SHE SHOVED AND SQUEEZED 
AND PUSHED 


By Alice Louise Lee 
SSS. 





“WOOL IS SO CHEAP,” 
ELLA DOTH PEEP 





sass 


Harry gave a sudden shout 
of laughter and, whirling 
round on the piano stool, im- 
provised noisily: 

“Wool is so cheap,” 

Ella doth peep. 

“Let it rise at a leap 

Now I have some to keep.” 

With a mute appeal for 
comfort, Ella turned toward 
the doorway, where John 
Day was standing, still in his 
topcoat. Her older brother 
was usually her refuge, but 
now he failed her. 

**Gee whiz!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*One hundred and twelve 
bundles like that! Is it to be 
stored in safety deposit vaults 
or at a warehouse ?’’ 

The following morning Ella found the yarn 
twisted and laid at her place on the breakfast 
table. On top was a rime in a familiar scrawl: 

Ella had alittle wool, 
Its color was not snow; 

And everywhere that Ella went 
The wool was sure to go! 

‘*You think you’re smart, don’t you!’’ she 
exclaimed indignantly, looking at Harry. 

Harry grinned. ‘‘Not when I compare my- 
self with you, sis! When do your bargain 
wool balés begin to arrive ??’ 

Unfortunately, they arrived just before six 
o’clock, as the family were assembling for 
dinner. They came in three immense bundles, 
which the delivery man carried upstairs on his 
head. When he had dumped them into the hall 
no one could pass. By alternately pulling and 
pushing them, Ella got them with difficulty 
through the doorway into her little room. She 
left them in the middle of the floor, or, rather, 
occupying all of the floor space available. Her 
last winter’s hat lay on the bed. It seemed to 
have grown shabbier during the last twenty- 
four hours. 

At the dinner table the subject of yarn was 
served from soup to dessert. 

‘*What do you make out of it?’’ asked John, 
honestly trying to help his younger sister. 

She controlled her voice with an effort, and 
answered with dignity: ‘‘It will make lovely 
afghans for the vouches.’? That was the only 
use that as yet she had been able to invent 
for the yarn. 

‘*We have three afghans already and only 
two couches,’’ said Mrs. Day gently. 

‘*And scarlet would put out the eye of the 
apartment,’’ Louise added. ‘‘It wouldn’t fit 
in anywhere here. ’’ 

‘*I—I’m sure the y-yarn will work in some- 
where, ’’ Ella stammered. 

‘It will, indeed!’’ declared Harry, with 
conviction. ‘I’ve noticed a lot of unoccupied 
space in your room, and this bargain of yours 
will work nicely into that space !’’ 

After dinner Ella retired to her room and 
by putting one of the bundles on the bed 
managed to close the door. Then, sitting on 
the edge of the bed, with her back planted 
against one bundle and her feet on another, 
she wept a little in sympathy for herself. At 
last, feeling refreshed by her tears and com- 
forted by her own sympathy, she considered 
ways and means of temporarily disposing of 
her bargain. Of its permanent disposal she 
dared not think. 

While Harry, at the piano, was singing lus- 
tily, ‘‘A bargain for sis is never amiss,’’ she 
was tightening the cords of the bundles to 
reduce their bulk. That done, she shoved and 
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IS AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION IMPROVING 9 


E can say that higher education is 

W improving only if the quality of its 

product is being steadily heightened, 

and if it is steadily adapting itself to the newer 
needs of the community. We must at once | 
admit that American higher education lacks | 
some of the very useful and helpful char- 


acteristics that it had a generation ago. It | 


lacks, for example, the admirable discipline 
that a student gets from close occupation, under 
strict surveillance, with a few difficult subjects 
of study. No educational instruments have yet 
been found that, in disciplinary value and in 
capacity to train a powerful and subtle mind, 
are equal to Greek, Latin and mathematics. 
The descriptive and the experimental sciences 
cannot do it,—or at least they have not done 
it,—and the same is true of the newer subjects 
of study that are humorously, if roughly, clas- 
sified together as the ‘‘unnatural sciences’’— 
economics, sociology and the like. 


GREEK, LATIN AND MATHEMATICS 


Te ROUGH long centuries of educational 
use Greek, Latin and mathematics have 
acquired an educational form that gives 
them the qualities of a highly tempered and 
highly polished tool. It may be that the de- 
scriptive and the experimental sciences, and 
the so-called ‘‘unnatural sciences’ as well, will 
one day acquire the same attributes. It suffices 
for the present argument to take note of the 
fact that as yet they have not done so. 

The use of Greek, Latin and mathematics 
in the higher education of America is declin- 
ing. In a few years it will be as rare for a 
student to know Greek as to-day it is for him 
to know Hebrew; and it will not take more 
than a generation or two for Latin to follow 
the same course. How long the higher reaches 
of mathematics —those noble and inviting 
reaches in which philosophy, poetry and imag- 
ination combine to play with the intricacies of 
space and the notations of time—will continue 
to find extensive educational use is also a 
question. 

The belief that mathematics will always be 
pursued for its practical value is groundless. 
The modern architect, and even the modern 
engineer, hires his mathematician and no longer 
deigns to know the subject himself. Counting 
machines and various similar mechanisms are 
invading the province of the four fundamental 
rules. It is plain that some stronger reason 
than practicality will have to be found for 
the general study of mathematics a generation 
hence. 

It becomes, therefore, a very serious question 
what the educational instrumentalities shall 
be that are to provide the next generation or 
two with the sort of discipline and training 
that Greek, Latin and mathematics provided 
for our fathers and for many of us. The vague 
discussion of what are called social questions 
will not discipline or train anyone. If history 
be regarded as something quite independent of 
chronology and as recording merely the results 
of the operation of economic law, then it, too, 
will become of little or no educational value. 
Those who empty out of philosophy its ancient 
and honorable content, and try to substitute 
for it a sort of checkered pavement of the 
sciences, are engaged in agile exercise, but 
they are not accomplishing any good either for 
philosophy or for education. 

It must be said, therefore, that the higher 
education of the United States is at present in 
a condition where it may readily drop back- 
ward rather than improve. The college student 
of to-day, and in some cases even the uni- 
versity student, is permitted to sprawl over 
so large and so varied an area of intel- 
lectual interest that he loses the discipline in 
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concentration, in hard — Zea ———_ : . can attend. Wherever the 


work and in the mastery 

| of some relatively small 

| field that comes from pursuing a 
better and older method. There is 
just now, however, a marked tend- 
ency among the better colleges to aid 
and to guide the student toward concentrat- 
ing his interests and his energies upon a 
small group of subjects that have some com- 





relationship. 


one, and should be encouraged and aided. 

The student should follow the group of 
subjects that he chooses 
far enough to carry him 
beyond their mere ele- 
ments. No mind can be 
called really trained or 
educated that has never 
got beyond the elements 
of anything. It is neces- 
sary for many of us to 
remain satisfied with a 
knowledge of the elements 
of most things, but there 
should be some small part 
of the field of knowledge in 
which we have gone far 
past the elements and have 
gained some notion of 
what the higher reaches 
of the subject contain. 

It may be said that, 
from the standpoint of the 
quality of its product, 
higher education in the 
United States is improv- 
ing wherever sound and 
satisfactory progress is 







mon centre of interest and some well-marked | 


This movement is a sound and hopeful | 
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same standards of ad- 
mission and examination 
are required, extension teaching is just 
as good as any other kind of teach- | 
ing, and will be merged sooner or | 
later in.the so-called regular work. 
The problem of vocational training is not so 


| hard in the field of higher education as it is in | 


| that of secondary education. In higher educa- 





best universities agree that not less than two 
| years of work in a college of liberal arts and 


_sciences is the minimum that will give the | 


maturity and accomplish- 
ment necessary for admis- 
sion to a really first-class 
school of law, medicine, 
engineering, architecture 
or teaching. If the stu- 
dent is able to pursue an 
even longer college course, 
so much the better, pro- 
vided he makes thorough- 
ly good use of his rare 
advantage and opportu- 
nity. 

In training in law, in 
medicine, in engineering, 
in architecture and in 
teaching, higher educa- 
tion in the United States 


not only because the best 
professional schools have 
enforced a higher standard 
of admission, but because 
there has grown up in 
the United States a com- 





making to put into the 
place of the disappearing 
Greek, Latin and mathe- 
matics some educational 
material that is sufficiently 
well organized and long 
enough pursued to give 
training in concentration, 
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petent body of trained 
scholars in the various pro- 
fessions who are distinct 
from the successful prac- 
titioners. 

Practical knowledge and 
experience are, of course, 
of great value to a teacher 


scholar, publi- 














in application and in gen- 
uine knowledge. 

There is marked improvement, too, in the 
manner in which our higher education is 
adapting itself to the needs and aspirations of 
the people. The colleges, and particularly the 
universities, are outgrowing the worship of 
some of their ancient fetishes. All sorts of 
subjects that were once frowned upon are now 
found worthy of study and of investigation. 

Moreover, an institution of higher education 
no longer considers it to be proper to lock up 
its buildings, its libraries and its laboratories 
from June to September. The summer session, 
which began as an exotic, has been academi- 
cally acclimated, and is now that part of the 
academic year in which, at more institutions 
than one, the very best work is done. 


EXTENSION TEACHING 


HE same is true of what is known as 
extension teaching, which began as a 
system of more or less popular lectures 

to untrained audiences, and in some places 
still remains so. Where extension teaching is 
best developed, however, it means something 
quite different. In such cases it is genuine 
work of the same quality and quantity as that 


carried on at such hours and in such places | 
that those who have to earn their living 


given in the so-called regular classes, but | 


in a vocational or pro- 

fessional school; but mere 
practical knowledge and experience, without 
scholarship, originality, power to conduct and 
to stimulate research, and skill in teaching, 
will no longer suffice. A young American who 
knows how to choose and who takes full 
advantage of his choice can now obtain at 
least as good a professional education in the 
United States as he can anywhere else in 
the world, and in some subjects a better one 
than he can anywhere else. 

The two or three best American schools of 
law have no equals in Europe. Our best 
schools of medicine have no superiors in 
Europe, although there are three or four 
European cities that have better chances for 
clinical observation and study than any cities 
in this country. Our three or four best schools 
of engineering, if not so good as the best in 
France, Germany and Italy, certainly press 
them very hard indeed. The best American 
schools of architecture, although organized 
on a sounder and broader basis than any of 
the European schools, cannot yet rival in pres- 
tige and in influence the Hcole des Beaux 
Arts in Paris. The best American school of 
education is in a class quite by itself, and at 
a half dozen universities schools of similar 
type are rapidly coming forward to take 
places in the front rank. 
| There is a mistaken notion that scholarly 





tion it is easy to indicate what the aim and the | 
standard of vocational training should be. The | 


is improving by leaps and | 
bounds. That is the case | 


research is more esteemed and more eagerly 
pursued on the continent of Europe than in 
the United States. That was true until a decade 
or two ago. At present, however, the scholarly 
investigation going forward in America equals 
in amount and in quality that which is going 
forward in any other country. 

The quality of the American college and 
| university professor is in some respects not so 
| good as it was a generation ago, but in other 
respects it is much better. Forty years ago you 
| could count on the fingers of one hand those 
| Americans who had made an international 
reputation of any sort for scholarly endeavor ; 
to-day the number of such Americans is very 
considerable. The price that has been paid for 
| that gain, calculated in terms of personality, 
| Of breadth of view, of deep human sympathy 
and of genuine wisdom, has been rather high. 
It is my own belief that this phenomenon is, 
however, purely temporary. 

Too many American college and univer- 
sity teachers of to-day are proselyters for 
some particular philosophy of life. They are 
not content to teach, but feel under the obli- 
gation to preach as well. To the discrimi- 
nating student such preaching of social and 
political doctrine does little harm, because 
he takes it only at its proper value. The 
less discriminating student, however, and par- 
ticularly the women students of to-day, are 
sadly imposed upon by lecture-room talk of 
that sort. 

The good teacher understands the distine- 
tion between what he himself knows and 
believes and what it is wise and proper for 
him to teach the young and immature student. 
The poor teacher, on the other hand, mixes 
| all those things up together. 





HIGHER EDUCATION IMPROVING 


OREOVER, the college and university 
M teacher suffers from lack of criticism 

and supervision. I do not mean that 
sort of criticism and supervision which would 
be appropriate in a factory or in a counting 
house, but that criticism and supervision 
which, particularly at the outset of an academic 
career, can do so much to guide, to strengthen 
and to develop a teacher’s powers and effective- 
ness. Our public-school systems abound in 
illustrations of the supervision that I have 
in mind, but in the colleges and universities 
nothing of the kind exists. A more or less 
vague notion prevails that Mr. So-and-So 
is a good teacher or a poor teacher, as the 
case may be, and that notion is based largely 
on what his students say about him. His 
own immediate colleagues base their judg- 
ment of him, not upon what he does in 
the classroom, for they have no knowledge 
of that, but upon his personal character- 
istics, his published work and his general 
reputation for scholarship. It is for those 
reasons that a man may be a most admirable 
scholar, and yet a wretched teacher of the 
young, without that fact being pointed out 
to him or even discovered through a long 
academic career. 

It may fairly be said, therefore, that, in 
spite of the obvious grounds of criticism, 
higher education is improving in the United 
States. The fact is, we expect more of higher 
education than ever before in the history 
of the world. Our American democracy is 
impatient to meet its needs, and to meet 
them quickly is no easy matter. The prob- 
lem before those who are charged with the 
care and oversight of American higher edu- 
cation is to preserve its standards and its 
ideals while meeting to the full the demands 
of a new and increasingly complicated eco- 
nomic and social life. 





squeezed and pushed until she managed to get 
them partly under her bed, which served as a 
couch by day. 

There they remained for two weeks except on 
the mornings given over to cleaning in the 
Day household. During those trying hours 
they were unwelcome wanderers. The first time 
that Hannah cleaned Ella’s room, the owner 
of the bundles pried them from under her bed 
and put them into the hall. Mrs. Day remon- 
Strated against their presence there, since 
they prevented her from reaching either the 
telephone or the outer door. Therefore, the 
next time that the mop invaded their resting 
place, Ella put them into the living room. 
That called forth a remonstrance from Louise, 
who came in with two of her friends. 

On the next cleaning day Ella moved the 
unwieldy bundles into the kitchen. Unfortu- 
nately, Hannah, rushing from the front of the 
apartment to stir a dish of boiling rice, found 
her progress momentarily impeded by the bar- 
gain in wool, and during that moment the rice 
burned. Hannah protested vigorously. After 
that, Ella decided to clean her own room, and 
to clean round the hundred and twelve skeins of 
yarn. By thus removing the fateful bargain 
from the family eye she thought that she might 
be able to remove it from the family memory. 


The plan worked. Everyone seemed to forget 
the one hundred and twelve skeins of wool 
except Ella herself. The ends of the bundles 
under her bed constantly reminded her. The 
ends protruded several inches, so that when 
she transformed the bed into a couch in the 
morning the pale blue cover bulged outward 
awkwardly. That annoyed the girl, for she 
took great pride in her room. It was furnished | 
in pale blue and white, and when she kept her | 
last winter’s hat in the wardrobe there was 
nothing shabby in sight except the covers on 
the three fat sofa pillows that adorned the 
couch by day; and those her father’s cousin, 
Eunice Day, had promised to replace with 
new ones on Ella’s seventeenth birthday, only 
a month away. Then there would be only one 
thing in the room not to Ella’s liking, and 
perhaps by that time she would have found 
some use for the yarn. 

For the present, however, it was a relief to 
have the interest of the family centred else- 
where. Her mother and Louise became so 
absorbed in a church luncheon that when 
Cousin Eunice called they forgot to tell her 
about the yarn—even when she produced a 
brass candlestick that she had bought at a 
bargain on Fourteenth Street. 

‘*T’ve wanted one for years,’’ she sighed, 





gloating over her treasure, ‘‘and to think that 
I could pick this up at a bargain!’’ 

The word fell on Ella’s ears with an odious 
sound. She held her breath lest it should 
remind Louise of the scarlet yarn; but Louise 
was so full of the subject of the church lunch- 
eon that she did not notice. 

‘*We are giving the luncheon to help Esad 
Israel, an Armenian over on Third Avenue,’’ 
she explained. ‘‘He attends our mission, and 
the poor fellow is saving money to bring his 
family from Armenia. He has a tiny shop at 
605. We buy all our notions of him. I wish, 
Cousin Eunice, you’d buy such things there, 
too, and speak about him to your friends. ’’ 

‘*T’ll go over when next I want notions,’’ 
responded Cousin Eunice earnestly. 

As she started to go, Cousin Eunice, gazing 
at her brass candlestick, said abstractedly, 
**Let’s see—Ella, your birthday is the twenty- 
sixth, isn’t it?’’ 

Ella searcely heard her. The conversation 
had thrown light on an already brilliant sub- 
ject—the scarlet yarn. When John returned 
home that evening she took him into her confi- 


heartily approved. 
‘*Ella, you’ve hit it! It’s the very thing! 
Esad will rain blessings on your head.’’ 





dence, and related to him a plan of which he | 


Thus encouraged, Ella allowed the light of 
her idea to shine on the rest of the Days, and 
all approved, especially Harry; he almost 
forgot to tease. 

**Great idea, sis!’’ he cried. ‘‘If Esad Israel 
can pull his family out of Armenia by a thread 
of scarlet yarn, your life will not have been 
lived in vain !’’ 

Nor did Harry’s approval end in words. He 
got a boy to carry the yarn to Esad’s store, 
and he escorted his sister to the place and 
helped her to explain to the Armenian that 
the yarn was a gift to help stock his bare little 
shop. Ella likewise explained that the price of 
the yarn was formerly twenty-five cents a 
skein. Bowing profoundly, Esad followed 
them out of the shop, repeating gratefully over 
and over: 

‘* Thank-you-much-oblige-thank-you-much- 
oblige |” 

The following morning was dedicated to 
cleaning in the Day apartment, and with a 
sigh of thankfulness Ella arranged her bed 
into a smooth couch and allowed Hannah to 
take possession of the room, while she went 
out to walk in her last winter’s hat and almost 
forgot its shabbiness. 

Thereafter the days fled swiftly and pleas- 
antly until the dawn of the twenty - sixth 
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brought her seventeenth birthday. Ella wak- 
ened early and was the first one in the 
dining room. As usual, her gifts lay await- 
ing her on the breakfast table. From her 
father, mother and Louise were some pretty 
toilet articles for her room; but from her 
brothers—from Harry, the tease, as well as 
from John, the staid and helpful—there was 
money for a hat. 

After breakfast she arranged the toilet arti- 
cles happily, and then confidently removed the 
shabby covers from her sofa pillows. The hat 
money she laid aside until such time as she 
could counsel carefully with her mother and 
Louise; they were, at present, on thé eve of 
the church luncheon. 

Cousin Eunice and the pillow covers arrived 
before dinner that evening. She came in gayly, 
dropped a package into Ella’s lap and, after 
kissing her on the forehead, sat down and 
smiled complacently. 

Eagerly Ella tore off the wrappings and held 
up to view—an emotional view—three cushion 
covers crocheted from scarlet yarn ! 

Cousin Eunice leaned back easily. ‘‘I like 
to see a bit of bright color in a room.”’ 

Elia choked. Louise choked. Harry and 
John stared, dazed, at the scarlet covers. Mrs. 
Day came to the rescue. 

‘‘What beautiful yarn, Eunice!’’ she said 
calmly. ‘‘Where did you get it?’’ 

‘*T’ll_ confess,’’ explained Eunice. ‘* You 
remember you asked me to go round to that 





Esad Israel’s for my notions? Well, I went 
there a week ago and found this yarn—I 
haven’t seen any old-fashioned zephyr of such 
a quality as this in a long while. And so 
cheap! I must tell you its price. It was only 
thirty cents a skein, and wool is so high 
now !’? 

With his eyes bulging from his trying to 
suppress his laughter, Harry left the room. 
Louise followed him bearing a glass of water, 
ostensibly for his aid and comfort, but not 
only her hand but her sides shook. John man- 
aged to stay at his post. At first Ella sat and 
stared at her sofa-cushion covers with a wild 
look in her eyes, but as she began to falter 
out appropriate thanks, a smile came to her 
lips. And before she had said half a dozen 
words she was striving hard to keep from 
laughing. ‘‘They’re lovely!’’ she cried. ‘‘I 
like them a lot. They’re scarlet—and they’re 
yarn—and they don’t take up much room—I 
mean —’? 

‘‘T knew you’d be pleased with ’em,’’ said 
Cousin Eunice, with a satisfied nod. ‘*Things 
crocheted from yarns are so fashionable now. 
I got all that Esad had left.’’ 

When Cousin Eunice had gone, Harry made 
a dash for the piano, and relieved his feelings 
with his absurd jingle: 


“Ella had a little wool, 
It’s color was not snow; 
And everywhere that Ella went 
The wool was sure to go!” 


THE PLAT‘TSBURGERS 
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HE week that followed was one 
of arduous mornings, restful after- 

noons and dreamy and romantic 
nights. The marching and fighting were 
usually at an end by one or two o’clock; 
then there would be the encampment near 
a stream, and after luncheon bathing and 
lounging until supper time. One day there 
was no opportunity for a bath, and the 
dusty, grimy regiment was fuM of grum- 
blers. The next day they felt better, for they 
eamped near the Big Chazy River, which 
at that point was a natural bathtub, with a 
bottom of smooth slabs of rock, over which the 
water flowed at a depth of about a foot. The 
water was warm, the day was sunny and 
hot; and the regiment stripped to a man and 
basked for hours that afternoon in the shallow 
stream. It was the river that inspired the B 
Company song, which thereafter was to be 
heard at frequent intervals on the march: 

Oh, there’s A Companee 

And there’s E Companee 

And there’s C Companee and G Companee; 

But B Companee 

Is the best companee 

That ever 

Crossed over 

The Big “‘Chazee.” 

Various were the military efforts and 
achievements of the mornings. There were 
skirmishes of outposts, deployments through 
swamps and thickets, marches under artillery 
fire, scouting expeditions through woods and 
over hills, defenses of hastily organized posi- 
tions against attack—all more or less incidental 
to the day’s march, in which the regiment 
would cover on an average about ten miles. 
The big battle occurred at Rouses Point, 
almost at the Canadian line; the regulars, 
representing the enemy, occupied imaginary 
intrenchments on the heights; the attacking 
foree was prodigal of blank ammunition and 
achieved the final victory by a valiant bayonet 
charge. 

‘*T like battles much better than target prac- 
tice,’? observed Bradford afterwards. ‘‘I can 
fire my rifle off as much as I want to, and no 
one ever waves a red flag in front of me.’’ 

Ted always enjoyed marching through a 
town. Many of the houses were decorated with 
flags, and nearly all the people would turn out 
to give the regiment a welcome. In one town, 
during a halt, Meade and Gray and two others 
rendered what they called a barber-shop har- 
mony, to the great delight of the citizens. 

The boys were never too tired to sing; at 
the end of the day’s march, when their 
throats were dry and their noses filled with 
dust, some one would always strike up a song, 
and the company would join in and go 
swinging on to the camping place to a chant 
of jubilation. One morning, when they had 
broken camp and were marching along the 
road in silence, they passed a detachment of 
regulars. Ted heard one of these say, ‘‘Why 
don’t you sing, boys?’’ And before there was 
any reply from the ranks, another regular said, 
with a pleasant and approving smile, ‘‘Oh, 
they only sing when they’re tired!’’ Ted felt 
proud to belong to an organization that had so 
impressed real soldiers. 

On the afternoon of the last day but one the 
company held a competitive squad drill, as the 
final exercise before the award of the prize 
cups should be made. The members of other 
companies stood about and looked on while 
squad after squad went through the manual of 
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arms, did ‘‘squads right’’ and ‘‘squads 
left’’ and ‘‘squads right about,’’ de- 
ployed and assembled. And that eve- 
ning Capt. Hughes called the company 
together and, with eight silver cups placed on 
the ground before him, made a little speech. 

‘*These cups have just been sent out from 
Plattsburg,’’ he said, ‘‘and I think we’ll 
award them now. I guess they’ll travel safely 
in the squad bag of the winners. It’s been 
hard to pick out the winners, because all the 
squads have been good; there’s not a poor one 
in the lot. I’m tremendously pleased with the 
way you fellows have taken hold — tremen- 
dously pleased with the way the corporals have 
taken hold. I think that Squad 16, though it 
doesn’t win the prize, deserves honorable men- 
tion for its excellence in shooting. ’’ 

There was applause from the whole com- 
pany at that. 

‘*Squad 16 wasn’t quite up to some other 
squads in other respects, though,’’ continued 
Capt. Hughes, ‘‘and besides, there is a special 
reason why I couldn’t give the prize to Squad 
16, even though I thought it deserved it; I’ll 
come to that in a moment. Corp. Romney’s 
squad, Squad 3, in the opinion of both Lieut. 
Wharton and myself, is the best drilled of all; 
and if the members of that squad will come 
forward in order as their names are called, 
they will receive their prizes. I have asked the 
donor of the cups to hand them over personally 
to the winners; and although his diffidence 
caused him to object, I exercised my military 
prerogative, and he will execute my com- 
mands. He is a member of Squad 16, which is 
one reason why that squad couldn’t get better 
than honorable mention. Mr. Ripley, gentle- 
men, is the benefactor, and will now step for- 
ward. ’’ 

Ted obeyed orders, blushing and embar- 
rassed by the applause that greeted him. The 
first sergeant read the names of the winners 
and Ted handed out the cups. When the cere- 
mony was over, he was seized upon by the 
astonished members of his own squad. 

‘*You’re a deep one!’’ said Gray. ‘‘I never 
suspected you were the philanthropist. ’’ 

‘“‘How did you get the big idea?’’ asked 
Bradford. 

‘*T thought I’d like to do something for the 
company, and I felt sure I couldn’t do much 
as a soldier. So I just thought of this. I didn’t 
mean to let it get known, though. The captain 
sprung that on me; it was a low trick.’’ 

‘“‘Why, of course you ought to have the 


| credit of it!’’ said Stevens. 


Later that evening, when they had turned 
in for the night, Greiner said the thing that 
pleased Ted the most. 

‘*That was a public-spirited thing for you 
to do, Ripley. And when I think of the way 
I cursed you out for being clumsy and spoiling 
the squad’s chances for the prize,—your own 
prize,— I—’’ 

‘*Never mind—forget it,’’ Ted answered. 

‘“‘There are several things I’d forget if I 
could. ’? 

‘*Well,’’ remarked Ted, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘J don’t think about them. And no 
one else knows.’’ 

It was the next morning, while the company 
was resting by the roadside, that Gray said to 
Ted: 

‘*One of the funny things about this hike is 
the way you and Greiner have got chummy. ”’ 

‘*It is sort of unexpected,’’ Ted answered. 








‘“Tenting with him, I find he’s not such a bad 
fellow. He has his good points, after all.’’ 

‘*] haven’t minded him half so much lately 
myself, ’’ Gray said. ‘‘ Being a corporal seemed 
to go to his head; as soon as he threw up that 
job, he seemed to be all right. Funny thing.’”’ 

‘*Yes,’? Ted agreed. ‘‘Quite a funny thing. ’’ 

On the last night of the march, after supper 
the regiment assembled and, seated in a semi- 
circle on the slope of a meadow, listened to a 
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TED OBEYED ORDERS, BLUSHING AND 


talk by the general. He told them that he was 
proud of their development; that he had not 
expected them to take hold of unfamiliar work 
with such earnestness or to carry it through 
with such undiminished enthusiasm. They 
had shown that they had the spirit of good 
soldiers ; they had endured the discipline with- 
out grumbling, and they had been quick to 
learn. He hoped that all of them would come 
back another year; he should be glad if some 
of them decided to stay over for the camp that 
was immediately to follow. For in four weeks, 
as they had already discovered for themselves, 
they could only learn how much there was for 
an officer to know. He did not suppose that 
many of them were ambitious to adopt a mili- 
tary career, but he did believe that they all 
wanted to qualify themselves to render effec- 
tive service to their country in case of need. 
And he believed that by attending two ‘or 
three such camps they would so qualify them- 
selves. They would have learned, then, how 
to drill and train raw recruits and how to 
take care of their men in the field. They could 
volunteer in case of war, and have at least the 
assurance that they would not be sacrificed 
without having been given half a chance. 

‘“*And now,’’ said the general, ‘‘I want to 
say a word about my own profession. Some 
people think of the military man as one who, 
because he is a military man, is always wanting 
war. It is my honest opinion that no one is 
less anxious for war than the ordinary military 
man. He knows that if there is war he will 
be the first to go. And the trained soldier is 
just as likely to have a wife and family that 
he’s fond of as anyone else. So why should 
the trained soldier be eager for war, when it 
means that he of all people is the one that 
stands the best chance of getting shot? 

“Of course it’s said that the men in high 
command, the ones that are really influential 
and are able to affect public opinion, are not 
likely to be exposed to much danger in war, 
and that it’s only war that gives them an 
opportunity to try out the theories that have 
interested them, and that through war there’s 
glory and advancement for the military man 
as there never is through peace. It is possible 











that some military men might be influenced by 
such considerations. I don’t believe that many 
would be. You must have observed during 
your short experience that an officer’s first 
care is for his men. Few officers of my 
acquaintance, I might almost say none, out- 
grow this feeling of personal interest and 
friendship and affection for the men of their 
commands; and for that reason alone few 
officers, I believe, would ever welcome an 
opportunity that might 
mean glory for them- 
selves, but would cer- 
tainly mean death and 
suffering for many of 
their subordinates. This 
is a point of view, a 
humanity of feeling, that 
is not always attributed 
to the military man; but 
I believe it to be abso- 
lutely characteristic of 
the officers of the United 
States Army. 

‘*Now, I will say just 
one more word about my 
profession. It is regarded 
by some people as an un- 
productive profession, a 
wasteful life for a man of 
good abilities, a study in 
destructiveness instead 
of in creativeness. It 
may be that the world 
may attain sometime to 
a stage of civilization, 
of moral perfection, at 
which such a conception 
of the soldier’s function 
and career will be true. 
I heartily hope so; but 
I shall not live to see it, 
and I don’t believe that 
any of you men, young 
as you are, will live to 
see it. When cities are 
able to do away with 
police because crime no 
longer exists, nations 
may be able to do away 
with the military. 

‘*But it isn’t only as 
a passive, potential force 
for defense that the mil- 
itary exists. There are 
in all parts of the world 
works of peace that are 
best carried through— 
perhaps can only be car- 
ried through — by mili- 
tary organization. After 
all, the police in our 
cities aren’t always oc- 
cupied in hunting down 
criminals. They’re help- 
ing women and children 
to cross crowded streets 
in safety ; they’re restor- 
ing lost babies to their 
mothers; they regulate 
the moving of traffic; 
they keep the streets and sidewalks clear for the 
comfort and convenience of the public. This 
work of the police finds a close analogy in the 
work of the military. It’s through the codpera- 
tion of the military with the civil branch of 
the government that many things get done 
—that the yellow fever has been stamped out, 
that the Panama Canal has been built, that 
the Philippines have been set in order. If 
there’s any great disaster, an earthquake or 
a great fire, the military helps to deal with 
it promptly and efficiently and aids in dis- 
tributing relief. 

‘*Well, I hadn’t meant to talk to you so long 
in defense of my profession. I believe, anyway, 
that, if those of our friends who disbelieve in 
soldiers would only come up here and see the 
kind of training that you boys have had and 
see the way you’ve taken it, they’d be sending 
their own sons to take the training next year. 

‘*‘And now, gentlemen, I want to thank 
you for the spirit you have shown and for 
your endeavor to make this camp the success 
that it has been.’’ 

The morning came when the members of 
Company B shouldered their packs and their 
rifles for the last time. It was a Sunday 
morning in August, with a hot sun already 
eying them, when at nine o’clock the regi- 
ment, dusty, perspiring, but happy, struck the 
macadam road in the suburbs of Plattsburg. 
Company B, in the lead, swung along at route 
step, shouting out its arrogant song, to which 
none of the other companies had seemed able 
to devise an adequate rejoinder. 

Then, just before the regiment turned into 
the main street of Plattsburg, came the com- 
mand, ‘‘Company, attention !’’ and the singing 
ceased, the men fell at once into step and the 
rifles were all shifted to the right shoulder. 
The next moment the band of the Plattsburg 
post, which had joined the command a few 
moments before, struck up a march ; and then, 
heads up, each man following the man in 
front of him, with eyes to the front, the 
column marched through the city. Flags deco- 
rated the houses, the people were all out on 
the sidewalks, and from little groups came 
bursts of clapping as the boys passed. 
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They turned into the parade ground of the 
Plattsburg post, and there the general and his 
staff on horseback were drawn up to review 
them. ‘‘Squads right— halt! Right dress!’’ 
came the order. ‘‘Attention! March!’’ And 
then, in column of companies, the regiment 
advanced down the parade ground, every man 
bent on doing his part to keep the alignment 
straight, every man watching anxiously for 
the moment when it should be, ‘‘Eyes right!’’ 
as a salute to the general. The moment came 
for Company B—just a passing glimpse of 
the stalwart, straight figure motionless on his 
horse, and then eyes to the front again and 
once more that intense preoccupation with 
the question how not to wabble when you 
walk. ‘‘ Company B, squads right!’’ And 
then, when that command had been exe- 
cuted, ‘‘ Route step !’’ and the strain was at an 
end. 

They entered the camp ground singing the 
company song, were formed in line in the com- 
pany street, and received the last instructions 
about disposing of their equipment. Then Capt. 
Hughes expressed his appreciation of the work 
of his command and for the last time addressed 
to it the weleome word, ‘‘ Dismissed !’’ 

‘*Isn’t it great to be done with it !’’ exclaimed 





fun, but a month at a time is enough. I 
hope they’ll make you a sergeant, anyway.’’ 

‘*T hope they’ll make me a corporal,’’ said 
Greiner, ‘‘and that I’ll feel fit to hold the 
job.’’ 


The wagon rattled up outside, and the fel- | 


lows carried out their bags and trunks and 
heaved them aboard. Then the wagon drove 
away, and the boys turned to say good-by to 
Greiner. 

‘¢T?7ll see you aboard the car,’’ Greiner said, 
and he walked with them out to the road and 
waited with them until the trolley car came in 
sight. Then he shook hands with each of them 





in turn—with Ted last of all. It was a hearty 
grip that he gave Ted’s hand, and he mur- 
mured to him, so that none of the others 
heard, ‘‘Good-by!' You’re all right, Ripley.’’ 

‘*So are you,’’ Ted answered. 

From the car he and Gray glanced back and 
saw the figure in khaki slowly reéntering the 
camp ground. 

‘*Sort of forlorn, to be left behind that 
way,’’ Gray said. 

‘*Yes,’’ Ted answered. And then, after a 
moment, he added, ‘‘Well, if he’s ever needed, 
he’ll be all the better officer because of it.’’ 


THE END. 


TRAPPED IN THE SEA CHAMBER 





(GG» ‘By George C. Lane 





T was as tranquil a morning in March as 
Lem Longley had ever seen. As he rowed 
out in his dory on the ebb slack to Sea 


Bradford to Ted as they turned to go into tent | Chamber Ledge, the sea stretched smooth 
26. ‘‘It’s been a mighty good time, but I’m) before him. Even the gentle surge of the 


ready for a change.’’ 


ground swell was lacking. Seaward there was 


‘*So am I. I don’t want to put on the forty- | the yellow haze that often accompanies an 


pound pack for another year, anyway.’’ 

‘*T don’t quite see myself volunteering for 
this next camp that begins day after to- 
morrow,’’ continued Bradford. ‘‘I guess there 
will be mighty few that will do that. ’’ 

‘*T haven’t heard of any one. Oh, I suppose 
there will be some enthusiasts! But I’m done 
for this summer. ’’ 

It was a busy morning that the boys spent, 
turning in their equipment, getting their 
belongings together and making arrangements 
for departure in the afternoon. They went for 
a last swim in the lake and then put on their 
civilian clothes for the first time in four weeks. 
Up and down the company street, and indeed 
all through the camp, fellows were bidding 
one another good-by and promising to meet in 
the same place in a year. 

Gray and Stevens and Bradford were sitting 
in the tent watching Ted pack his bag and 
giving him advice; they were all packed and 
waiting for the wagon to come. 

‘‘*Where are Carton and Greiner?’’ Stevens 
asked. 

‘*T saw Carton a while ago on his way to the 
lake,’’ said Gray. ‘‘I haven’t seen Greiner 
since we got back to camp this morning. ’’ 

Neither, it appeared, had anyone else seen 
him. 

‘*T hate to leave without saying good-by to 
him,’’ said Stevens. 

“So do I,’’ said Gray. ‘‘The old corp has 
been all right this last week. I’d like to show 
him there’s no hard feeling. ’’ 

‘*Carton, too,’’ said Bradford. ‘‘He’s been 
quite genial ever since the hike started.’’ He 
turned to Ted. ‘‘I thought at first those two 
were fair samples of Brampton men, but you 
always seemed different. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’? Ted answered, ‘‘one of the good 
things about this camp is that it shows a 
Brampton man that Thorpe men and Crane 
men can be just as decent fellows as Brampton 
men. ’’ 

‘*T suppose that’s a compliment,’’ said 
Gray. ‘‘Well, I hope we all meet again some 
time. ’’ 

‘Sure we will,’’ declared Stevens. ‘‘We’re 
all coming back next year, aren’t we?’’ 

It appeared to be the unanimous opinion 
that they were. 

“It won’t be quite the same, though,’’ 
remarked Gray. ‘‘We’ll all be sergeants and 
lieutenants and things. ’’ 

‘*That’s an awful thought,’’ replied Brad- 
ford. 

Adams and Howland appeared from the 
tent across the street to say good-by. They, 
too, inquired about Greiner and Carton, and 
were disappointed not to see them. 

‘*You’d better wait a few moments and go 
down to the station with us,’’ said Stevens. 
‘*We have a wagon coming, and there will be 
room enough in it for your trunks. I’ll go out 
and see if I can’t find those fellows. ’’ 

He came back in a few moments to announce 
that they were returning together from the 
lake. Carton was dressed, ready for depar- 


ture from the camp, but Greiner was still in | places Lem could see it trickling down be- | 


khaki. 

‘‘We were just wondering about you fel- 
lows; we were afraid we’d have to go without 
seeing you,’’ said Stevens. ‘‘When are you 
leaving ?”? 

‘I’m going down on the train this after- 
noon,’’ said Carton. 

‘“*I’m not going,’’ Greiner said. ‘‘I’m stay- 
ing over for the next camp.’’ 

‘*Great Scott! Haven’t you had enough of 
a that heavy pack for a while?’’ asked 

ray. 

‘*T’ve decided to stay on. I haven’t learned 
so much as I might.’’ 

‘*Neither have I,’’ said Gray, ‘‘but I’m not 
so ambitious for knowledge. You’ve certainly 
got good nerve, Greiner. ’’ 

‘*By George, you have!’’ exclaimed Stevens. 
‘*A month of this life is interesting and good 








unseasonably Warn day in late winter. 

East of the bay at Kirkport a mile of almost 
perpendicular granite ledge rises abruptly from 
the water to a height of forty feet. At one 
point the ebb tide leaves exposed a deep gash 
in the face of the ledge, wide enough to admit 
a boy. 

Sea Chamber Ledge Lem had named the 
place. Although he always returned from it 
with a well-filled pail of the largest mussels, 
his real purpose in visiting the cave was to 
explore the darkened floor and ceiling of the 
stone chamber that ran back from the opening 
for about thirty feet. The sea mosses and the 
shells that he always found there interested 
him. 

Stepping out on the six-foot shelf of rock 
that formed the protruding floor of the cham- 
ber, Lem hauled up his boat. It was his first 
visit to the cave since the preceding fall. 
Standing on the weed-covered shelf in front of 
the crevice, he stopped a moment to look up at 
the dripping, glistening ledge above him. 
At that point it was really more like a very 
steep hill of rock than a cliff. Lem 
could have climbed it— but not 
now. The surface of it was cov- 
ered with a layer of ice and snow 
several inches thick, which was 
melting now in the warm sun. 
The water dripped from , 
the upper lip of the it 
opening to the shelf 
beneath, and in Se 
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tween the clear ice and the rock. 

Taking his rusty pail, Lem stooped and 
entered the sea chamber. For a moment he 
waited, until his eyes became accustomed to 
the dim light; then he began to gather the 
mussels. A bed of them that he had found in 
October at the back of the chamber had 
remained undisturbed and had grown notice- 
ably larger. The biggest of them were more 
than half as large as his fist. 

With his pail nearly filled he was leaving the 
patch to explore another part of the chamber, 
when suddenly there was a great splash in 
the water at the mouth of the cave and at the 
same time a prolonged roar. The next instant 
he was in total darkness. 

Too thoroughly dazed to realize what had 
happened, Lem stopped in kis tracks. Silence 


had fallen again, but the cave was terribly | 











dark. The boy wondered for a moment whether 
he had gone blind, and then the truth dawned 
upon him. There had been a snowslide from 
the ledge above! 

Beyond a doubt that was what had hap- 
pened, Lem decided. Loosened by the warm 
sun, the whole layer of ice and snow that had 
eovered the ledge from high-water mark to the 
edge of the woods above had slid down into 
the water! 

Some of the slide had been caught by the 
six-foot shelf of rock outside the chamber. The 
mouth of the cave was blocked by a wall of 
snow and ice. How thick it was Lem, of course, 
did not know. 

He started to go in what he believed to be 
the direction of the mouth of the chamber, but 
to his surprise found his progress stopped 
almost at once. He took off his gloves and 
passed his bare hand over the obstruction, 
which proved to be a wall of the cave. Some- 
how he had crawled to one side instead of 
straight toward the mouth. He started on 
again, and a moment later his hands encoun- 
tered another part of the ledge. A feeling of 
uneasiness came over him. He had not thought 






















BUT THE HOLE WAS 
VIRTUALLY ON A 
LEVEL WITH 

THE SEA 


it possible to lose all sense 
of direction in a space only 
thirty feet square. The dark- 
ness was impenetrable. 

Realizing that there was no 
time to lose, he started again 
immediately; he must get out 
somehow before the tide rose much 
higher. At last he reached the icy bar- 
rier at the mouth of the cave. He put 
on his gloves and began at once to pull 
away the snow. Working steadily, he 
threw large double handfuls to one 
side, but the more he dug the harder the stuff 
seemed packed. Frequently he came on sharp- 
edged little cakes of ice. He had no idea how 
much progress he was making, for it was as 
black as ever before him. The fingers of his 
gloves wore through, and his fingers began to 

bleed from handling the sharp edges of ice. 

For a moment he stopped, tired and a little 
discouraged. He seemed to be making almost 
no headway. Presently it occurred to him that 
he might as well rest and wait—that the surge 
of the sea would soon break up the barrier of 
ice and snow. The rising tide, he reflected, 
would accomplish more in a minute than he 
could in an hour. 

As he crouched there, waiting, with his 
hands in his pockets, he began to wonder how 
long he had been imprisoned. He had no idea 
how much time had passed, but he thought 
that the surge of the tide must soon reach the 
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protruding floor of the chamber. The utter 
darkness and quiet were oppressive. He tried 
to assure himself that he was not afraid, but 
in spite of his efforts he became more and 
more nervous. Presently a feeling of coldness 
about his knees as he crouched on the floor 
of the chamber caused him to reach down- 
ward. To his surprise his hand went into icy 
water, wrist-deep. 

There was only one way in which he could 
account for the water. The tide must already 
have begun to cover the shelf of rock outside 
and was seeping through the wall of snow. 





He had not felt the water before because, as 
he knelt there, his hip boots had kept his knees 
dry. And then, in a flash, he realized that he 
could expect no help from the tide! 

He remembered now how still the sea had 
been when he had rowed out from the bay. 
There was no surf, no swell, to help batter 
down his prison wall. Probably the pile of 
snow and ice that covered the mouth of the 
cave would remain in place long after the 
chamber itself had filled with water! 

Horrified at the thought of being trapped 


| there, Lem began digging again with a furious 


| Strength. His gloves, worn to tatters, no longer 
| protected his bleeding hands; but although it 
| was torture to him each time he dug into the 
| barrier of packed snow and icy crust, he worked 
without rest, for he could feel the water now, 
| pressing against his bootlegs, and he knew 
| that it was rising fast. 
| After a while he had to stop; the strength 
| had left his hands entirely, and he felt unable 
to get out another handful. If there were only 
something that he could use for a shovel! The 
pail! Yes, that was it; he must have the pail. 

Realizing that there was not a second to lose, 
| he hurried back through the water. Luck was 
with him this time, he told himself, when his 
feet struck against the pail a moment later. 

Feeling his way carefully, he succeeded in 
getting back to the snow barrier without losing 
much time, but the pail proved to be an awk- 
ward implement at best. After he had dug 
in a little way with it he could hardly use it 
at all. So, with some trouble, he ripped off the 
rusted bottom, and bent it twice. Now he had 
a fairly sharp-edged, scoop-like tool. 

Once more he resumed digging. It was still 
slow, hard work; but he was getting ahead 
faster than before. Meanwhile he was aware 
that the water was rising steadily. As he knelt 
there, it came over his boot tops. Horrified, he 
Tealized that he could not work much longer. 

In spite of his aching hands and wrists he 
dared not stop for an instant—every second 
was precious. Presently with a thrill of joy 
he noticed a faint glimmer of light in front of 
him. He dug away feverishly, and the light 
spot in the hole grew stronger. A few minutes 
later he was looking out on a patch of water 
that was as smooth as glass. But the hole that 
he had broken through was virtually on a level 
with the surface of the sea; indeed here and 
there water had already washed into his little 
tunnel. The hole was not yet nearly large 
enough to let him through. He must work fast, 
for this was a race with the tide. 

Digging mostly at the sides and top of the 
little tunnel, and shoving the snow out through 
the hole in front, he labored furiously. The 
floor of the passage was already awash, and 
Lem feared that at any minute the tunnel 
would cave in. At last he decided that the hole 
was large enough to let his shoulders through ; 
in any event, he dared not wait any longer. 

Feet first, he squirmed outward on his stom- 
ach, -pushing himself along a few inches at a 
time with hands and elbows. His feet and legs 
reached the water. Inch by inch he forced 
himself out through the narrow opening. His 
shoulders scraped the sides. He pushed with 
all his strength, but seemed unable to gain an 
inch more; he was held as if in a vise. 

The tide had risen still higher. He was 
barely able now to keep his face above it. 
Beyond the barrier he could feel the awful 
chill of the sea water about his hips and waist. 
Another foot or so and he would be free of the 
grip that held him. So near as this and yet to 
fail! The thought maddened him. 

He ceased his frantic efforts for a moment 
to recover his breath; then, gathering every 
ounce of strength in him, he shoved outward. 
On the instant a great roar and splash filled 
his ears and he was carried down—down, in a 
deluge of ice and snow. But even in the awful 
rush that bore him down he realized what had 
happened. There had been another slide of 
snow from the ledge above and it had freed 
him, carrying him below the surface with it. 

Instinetively he began to stroke upward 
through the ice and the slush at the foot of 
the ledge and at last reached the surface. He 
looked round for a place where he might pull 
himself out. Swimming along as well as he 
eould through the slushy water, he managed 
at last to get a foothold on a part of the sloping 
ledge beyond the fissure. 

The dory was nowhere in sight. Lem thought 
that it had probably filled with snow and been 
carried away by the tide. In spite of the 
pain in his bleeding hands he succeeded in 
climbing to the top of the ledge, and from 
there he made his way home. Two days later 
word came to him that a lobster man had 
found his water-logged dory floating near the 
ledges and that he had towed it into Kirkport. 
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GEN. EDWARDS INSPECTS THE HARVARD 
REGIMENT 


FACT AND COMMENT 


E that is too old to intrench, let him 
retrench. 


Each Heart should have its little Secret Bin, 
But only Wholesome Things should lie therein. 


AN you look a potato in the eye and say, 
‘*T have done my duty’”’? 


OYS who scoff at girl athletes may perhaps 


be more discreet after they have tried to | 


beat the standing hop, step and jump of 
twenty feet and eleven inches that a Phila- 
delphia girl made last month. 
HE new Russian loan, like the American 
war-bond issue, is officially known as ‘‘the 
Liberty Loan.’’ The amount is three billion 
rubles—or about $1,545,000,000. The bonds, 
which bear interest at five per cent, were sold 
at eighty-five per cent of their nominal value. 
EFORE the Battle of the Wilderness Gen. 
Sheridan spent three weeks and used up 
many thousand men and horses in making 
raids the sole purpose of which was to get 
information about Lee’s left. ‘‘All that he 
accomplished,’’ says a modern commentator, 
‘one aviator could have done in a morning’s 
flight. ’’ om 
NCE upon a time the grocer, as we now 
know him, was termed a ‘‘spicer,’’ and a 
‘*procer’’ was a tradesman who bought goods 
of any kind in large lots and sold them in 
small quantities; that is, he bought en gros, as 
the French put it, and in England he came to 
be known as an ‘‘engrosser’’— hence as a 
‘“erocer. ?? ier 
ND now comes the ‘‘blimp,’’ as the latest 
war machine. In appearance it is like a 
perfecto cigar—one that tapers rapidly toward 
both ends from a fat middle; in effect it is a 
small Zeppelin, designed to carry only three 
or four men besides the pilot, but capable of 
flying at a height of two miles, and of making 
a speed of forty-five miles an hour. It will 
be used chiefly for coastal scouting. Sixteen 
such craft are now building. 
RECENT order of the Post Office Depart- 
ment will help to restore the country 
post office to something of its former position 
as a news exchange—a position that it has lost 
since rural free delivery was established. The 
order is that the Official Bulletin, which is to 
be issued under the direction of the Committee 
on Public Information as the official war-news 
medium of che government, shall be put ina 
conspicuous place in every post office and 
made available to as many people as possible. 
HE names of trades are always interesting 
and sometimes puzzling. Probably nine out 
of ten persons would have difficulty in telling 
what a cordwainer is and how he got his 
name. So, too, with fletcher, although that 
trade is no longer practiced except in the inter- 
ests of sport. But among the occupations to 
which England has granted exemption from 
the draft are those of mining wolfram and 
ganister, making wood wool and working on 
silk shalloon and noils. Lorrymen, char-a-bancs 
men and those employed at fellmongery are 
also exempt. 


T is fitting that there should be a regiment 

of marines in the first American fighting 
force to go to France. All the traditions of that 
remarkable corps give it priority wherever 
there is fighting under our flag. Ever since 
1775 our marines have been in the thick of it: 
with John Paul Jones on the Ranger and the 
Bon Homme Richard; in Tripoli in 1803; on 
the Constitution in 1812, and with Jackson at 
New Orleans; at Vera Cruz and at Chapulte- 
pec; on the Fiji Islands in 1858; all through 





|the Civil War; and since then in Africa, 


Chile, Korea, Hawaii, China, the Philippines, 
Panama, Cuba, Mexico and Nicaragua, down 
to recent service in Haiti and Santo Domingo. 
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CENSORSHIP 


ONGRESS has decided against a censor- 
¥ ship. Several forms of such a system 

were proposed, but were rejected one 
and all. Yet it would be rash to assert that the 
decision is final. The President and Congress 
| were at one time against ‘‘preparedness,’’ but 
| circumstances did not permit them to remain 
|so. No one wants a censorship if it can be 
| avoided. As nothing has yet happened to show 
|that it is needed, public opinion is behind 
| Congress in rejecting it; but the rejection will 
surely turn out to be only a postponement if 
| events show that the lack of it is endangering 
the nation. 

We make laws against murder and theft, not 
because all men are thieves or murderers, but 
because there are some bad men in the com- 
munity who must be restrained or punished. 





| So it is with a censorship. Most journalists are 
| loyal and honorable, and would scorn to pub- 


lish intelligence harmful to the national cause 
or helpful to the enemy. The censorship would 
be for the few who disregard all other con- 
siderations when they have a chance to make 
a “big scoop. ” 

Nevertheless the Constitution of the United 
States says in the first amendment: ‘‘Congress 
shall make no law. . . abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press.’’ It is an essential 
part of censorship as practiced by the Euro- 
pean governments that matter intended for 
publication—in this case, war news—shall be 
submitted to the censor before it is printed, 
and passed or suppressed as seems to him ex- 
pedient. Such a provision is an abridgment of 
the freedom of the press, and no form of words 
has yet been devised that will impose that con- 
dition and yet be constitutional. 

But without violating the article of the Con- 
stitution, it is possible to make illegal the publi- 
cation of intelligence injurious to the national 
cause. Freedom of the press is not infringed 
by the laws against libel, or by the punish- 
ment of those who trespass in the public jour- 
nals upon the rights or the good name of 
individuals. It would be absurd to hold that 
such laws are permissible and yet that laws 
to protect the country are forbidden. The 
power of Congress to put a stop to journalistic 
offenses in time of war is limited; but it isa 
real power and one that may yet have to be 
exercised. Congress cannot prevent journalists 
from committing offenses, but it can punish 
them severely for committing them; and the 
fear of heavy penalties will tend to deter 
all except the most lawless and reckless from 
acts that come near to being treasonable. 


69 
OUR COLLEGE BOYS 


HEN the writer of this article was 

V V graduated from college in August, 1861, 

one of his classmates was in Libby 
Prison. Exactly one half of the class served 
during the war in army or navy. All through 
the spring and summer months of that first 
year of the Civil War the scenes on every col- 
lege campus in the land were similar to those 
we are now seeing. The boys of 1861 did their 
part; the boys of 1917 are nobly showing that 
they will do theirs. 

It is an inspiring spectacle. Our college stu- 
dents are the pick of our youth. Whether they 
are poor boys working their way to an educa- 
tion in order to fit themselves for higher places 
in the world than their fathers occupied, or 
the sons of well-to-do parents preparing to 
take stations already made for them, our coun- 
try produces no finer type of young manhood 
than they represent. Their conduct at this 
time makes it clear that the estimation in 
which the people of the United States hold 
them is not higher than.they deserve. 

What are they doing? What are they not 
doing that young men can do in this hour of 
their country’s call for help? Long before we 
entered the war there were American college 
boys driving ambulances in France, flying in 
aéroplanes over the battlefields, and doing Red 
Cross work. Many were in the trenches. Now 
there is no branch of the service into which they 
are not entering by hundreds and thousands. 

‘*Units’’ from the different colleges for vari- 
ous duties are embarking weekly for the scene 
of conflict. Plattsburg and other training 
camps are fitting future army officers for their 
duties. The navy and the coast patrol attract 
those who are invigorated by the smell of the 








wearers of eyeglasses, or as having some other 
slight physical defect, are drilling and train- 
ing against the day when such small disquali- 
fications will be overlooked in the demand for 
universal service. 

The country is safe, and the most optimistic 
are justified in their confidence for the future, 
when the flower of our manhood thus dedi- 
cates itself to its preservation. 
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WAR - TIME COOKERY 


"Tw great war that is turning the world 
upside down is turning old, accustomed 
diet lists wrong side out. The fact is 
vividly shown in the experiments now going 
on in England under the direction of the Food 
Control Department. The itemized ‘‘weekly 
allowance per head’’ recommended by the 
department is as striking as it is meagre: 
four pounds of flour, two and a half pounds 
of meat and three quarters of a pound of 
sugar. The ingenuity shown in changing the 
constituents of time-honored mixtures is even 
more striking. Most noteworthy of all is the 
prompt codperation of the housekeepers them- 
selves. : 

Under the high pressure of these strenuous 
times the British housewife ig getting heroic 
training in the science of home economics. She 
has found out lately which foodstuffs are 
imported and which are home grown, what 
elements are interchangeable and what propor- 
tions readjustable, and she is learning to put 
her knowledge to highly practical use. In 
many an English kitchen of hitherto rigid 
schedule necessity has suddenly become the 
mother of substitution, and half a loaf is not 
only better than no loaf but, skillfully han- 
dled, is almost as good as a whole one. 

The war housekeeper is pressing into service 
oatmeal, corn meal and ground rice to take 
the place of flour. Rice is the cheapest of the 
three substitutes, but the oatmeal mixture, so 
a London paper reports cheerily, ‘‘tastes the 
best.’’ Vegetables in savory combination with 
stock make an excellent substitute for meat, 
and glucose, syrup and prepared milk make 
good substitutes for sugar. When little John 
Bull puts his thumb into a pudding nowadays 
he pulls out, not a plum, but a bit of dried 
apple or apricot that is just as appetizing and 
much more digestible. 

The American housewife who is any house- 
wife at all will be watching with alert interest 
her English sisters’ experiments in thrift. In 
order to give her at first hand the benefit of 
their experience, The Companion prints a few 
of the new receipts on the current Family Page. 
At first blush they appear frugal, to be sure, 
and perhaps a little eccentric; nevertheless, 
they promise—if the pun may be permitted— 
to pan out quite properly. The fact that they 
were concocted in the cooking school of adver- 
sity is not going to make them any the less 
palatable—probably it will add to them, in- 
stead, a certain undeniable tang. 


Se 8 
THE “PEACE” LEAGUE 


ANY thousands of Americans, among 
M them some of the most right-minded 
and right-feeling men and women 
in the country, must, if they read the evidence 
produced at the recent trial in New York of 
Capt. von Rintelen and his associates, have 
been amazed at the manner in which they 
had been deluded. Not only the witnesses 
for the prosecution but admissions from the 
prisoner’s dock proved that the great campaign 
to prohibit the exportation of munitions and 
food to the Allies was organized by an agent 
sent by the German government expressly for 
the purpose, and that it was financed wit 
German money. : 
Furthermore, the agent undertook to incite 
munitions workers to strike; he tried to insti- 
tute a boycott of the banks that helped the 
Allies’ loans ; he sought to help Huerta to cross 
into Mexico and to create trouble for us there; 
he arranged pacifist meetings in the large cities ; 
and in general he engaged in furthering enter- 
prises that would cause internal disorder and 
dissension, and so render our government, 
occupied wholly with troubles of its own, pow- 
erless to act with decision against Germany. 
For all those purposes, and particularly to 
organize and rouse to activity those who would 
favor peace at any price, it was necessary 
for Rintelen to act secretly through subordi- 
nates. For first lieutenants he needed and 
found Americans who were willing to sell 
their services, plausible men who could profess 
lofty motives and repel with well-assumed 
indignation the charge that they were work- 


salt sea. Even those who have offered them- | ing in the interest-of Germany. Having got 
selves and been rejected as under weight, as| such sub-agents, he found the rest—up to a 





certain point—comparatively easy. It was only 
necessary to play upon the sentiments of that 
large class of men and women to whom peace 
is the shibboleth of their national and inter- 
national principles, and ‘‘militarism’’ the ever- 
present bugbear. How successfully the league 
was organized we know ; how active and vocif- 
erous it was, how stunning were its posters— 
and how completely it ultimately failed of its 
main purpose ! 

Through the persuasive powers of Rintelen 
and his subordinates, men and women of 
humane and patriotic ideals were induced to 
join his campaign. But he did not depend 
wholly upon the assistance of such persons. 
He had an immense amount of money with 
which he purchased other aid. 

There were two men of Congressional rank 
indicted with Rintelen. As to their guilt the 
jury disagreed, for it .was unable to decide 
whether they acted with full knowledge of the 
origin and the real purpose of the enterprise 
to which they lent themselves, or whether 
they were the unconscious tools of the grand 
conspirator. If such a doubt could exist about 
men who, judging from their prominence in 
public affairs, were presumably not simple- 
tons, it is surely both charitable and rea- 
sonable to believe that the rank and file of 
those who formed the ‘‘peace’’ league were not 
aware by whom they were led, or whither or 
why. But they will be more cautious hereafter. 


o 9 
THE INFLUENCE OF RUSSIA 


ITHIN the last few weeks the evident 
\ y demoralization of the Russian army 
has excited concern. Yet the part that 
the Russian radicals who are responsible for 
the demoralization are playing is unlikely to 
benefit Germany in the end; there are good 
reasons for hoping that it may be scarcely less 
effective than Russian military effort could be 
in bringing about the defeat of Germany. For 
there is no question that the Russian radicals’ 
cry, ‘*Peace without indemnities and without 
annexations!’’ is meeting a sympathetic re- 
sponse in Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey. It 
may even detach those countries from Ger- 
many, for they have long recognized that they 
could hardly hope either for indemnities or 
for annexations. 

The most conspicuous pro-German statesman 
in Austria-Hungary, Count Tisza, has resigned 
from office. The young Emperor seems to be 
in scant sympathy with Hohenzollern ideas 
and is trying to free himself and his country 
from Hohenzollern domination. Austria would 
probably cede the Trentino to Italy and restore 
Serbia if Trieste and Transylvania were guar- 
anteed to it. Turkey, if guaranteed the con- 
tinued possession of Constantinople, would 
gladly make peace. Bulgaria would be glad to 
be at peace and occupying only the territory 
that it held before the second Balkan war. 
Germany, alone of the Teutonic allies, still 
hopes for a great profit in the way of annex- 
ations and indemnities. 

Now, if Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey avail 
themselves of the opportunity that radical 
Russia is likely to offer them and make a 
separate peace, in what plight will such an 
arrangement leave Germany ? It will, it is true, 
release for service in France and Belgium 
perhaps a million Germans who have been 
under arms on the Eastern front. But it will 
also free the armies of British and French 
troops that are now in Mesopotamia, Egypt 
and Macedonia. It will furthermore enable 
Italy, which has given guarantees against a 
separate peace with Germany, to add its armies 
to the French, the English and the American. 
And it will tremendously simplify the muni- 
tioning and provisioning of the Allied armies 
—for it will no longer be necessary to furnish 
transport of supplies to remote forces. 

The alignment that would result if Russia, 
Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria were elimi- 
nated would be utterly disastrous to Germany. 
And the withdrawal of Russia from the war 
means almost certainly the withdrawal of 
Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria. No Austrian, 
Bulgarian or Turkish troops will ever be seen 
fighting in France and Belgium. 


oe” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The Finance Committee of 
the Senate spent the week in considering 
and amending the war revenue bill. It added to 
the bill taxes on newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising, on automobiles and on excess profits. The 
taxes on tea, coffee and cocoa were increased, 
and that on distilled spirits put at such a figure 
that it is expected, if passed, to put an end 
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to whiskey-making during the war.—— The 
Senate passed the Gore bill, ‘‘to stimulate and 
regulate the production of food.’’? Among other 
provisions the bill authorizes the President to 
close the grain exchanges if he decides that 
the dealing in futures is abnormally affecting 
the price of food staples. ——The House deti- 
nitely voted down the newspaper-censorship 
provision in the espio- 
nage bill, 184 to 144. The 
bill thereupon was sent 
back to conference. —— 
On June 2 the members 
of the Italian mission 
visited Congress and were 
cordially welcomed there. 
— The Naval Affairs 
Committee of the Senate 
learned from naval wit- 
nesses that the accidents 
on the Mongolia, St. 
Louis and other merchant 
vessels equipped with guns were caused by 
shells furnished with brass mouth cups instead 
of wooden or paper cups. No more shells are 
to be so equipped. ° 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On June 5 

the registration of men subject to military 
service under the selective-draft law took 
place all over the country. Approximately ten 
million men were registered. Almost every- 
where the registration was without incident. 
A number of persons were arrested by the 
police on the charge of conspiring to persuade 
young men to refuse to register for service. 
‘The greater number of the arrests were made 
in New York City, but others were taken into 
custody in Columbus, Ohio, Topeka, Kansas, 
and elsewhere. Several of the persons arrested 
are socialists or anarchists; others are college 
students and members of the Collegiate Anti- 
militarism League. ——-Manuel L. Quezon, pres- 
ident of the Philippine senate, arrived at 
Washington ready to offer twenty-five thousand 
Filipino soldiers to the United States for service 
in France or elsewhere. ——Three men, Perissi, 
Bonaparte and Melchar by name, were ar- 
rested in New York charged with sending 
information of our naval and military prepara- 
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SENATOR SIMMONS, CHAIR- 
MAN FINANCE COMMITTEE 


tions to Germany.——Lord Northcliffe is to| 


succeed Mr. Balfour as head of the British 
war commission in this country. 
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HINA.—The military governors of eleven 

of the northern provinces of China have 
ceased to recognize the central government at 
Peking, and on June 3 they formed a provi- 
sional government headed by Hsu Shih-chang, 
who was viceroy of Manchuria under the 
empire and premier during the presidency of 
Yuan Shih-kai. The southern provinces, where 
the republican feeling is strong, are still loyal 
to the government, but according to newspaper 
reports the president, Li Yuan-hung, is pow- 
erless and virtually a prisoner in the hands of 
the revolted governors. The underlying causes 
of the difficulty are not clear, but it appears 
to be a movement on the part of the reactionary 
forces in China to overthrow the republic, a 
movement encouraged if not caused by the 
weak administration of Li Yuan-hung. What 
part, if any, foreign influence has had in the 
affair does not yet appear. Sun Yat-sen and 
other republican leaders were said to be con- 
sulting at Canton, and there was reason to 
fear that the crisis might lead to a civil war, 
the seriousness of which would depend on the 
degree to which the military governors could 
unite the people of the northern provinces in 
their support. The seceded provinces are said 
to have demanded the dismissal of the national 
assembly, the revision of the constitution, the 
reinstatement of Premier Tuan Chi-jui and 
war against Germany. 

se] 


USSIA.—On June 1 the local Workmen’s 

and Soldiers’ Council at Kronstadt, the 
great fortress that defends Petrograd on the 
side of the Gulf of Finland, took control of 
the fortress, announced that it no longer recog- 
nized the provisional government, and virtually 
declared its independence of the rest of Russia. 
The leader of the revolt was a young university 
student named Lamanoff. The provisional gov- 
ernment made no immediate attempt to reduce 
the fortress, but contented itself with pro- 
claiming the Kronstadt council as false to the 
revolution and morally outlawed so far as 
Russia was concerned. —The news of royalist 
uprisings in Tiflis and other parts of the Cau- 
casus reached Petrograd, and it was said that 
as a result of the unrest the authorities at 
Tiflis had felt it necessary to arrest the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, formerly the commander of the 
Russian armies. —The General Council of the 
Cossacks has sent to the provisional govern- 
ment a declaration of loyalty and a demand 
that the war against Germany be prosecuted 
energetically.—On June 5 Gen. Alexieff re- 
signed as commander in chief of the armies; 
Gen. Brussiloff, the most active if not the 
most able of Russian generals, succeeds him. 
— The American commission to Russia, 
headed by former Senator Elihu Root, arrived 
safely on June 3. The commission of American 
railway men who are to assist in building up 
a transportation system in Russia has also 
reached port safely.—President Wilson has 





sent to Russia an important message outlining 
the war aims of the United States, and the 
Allied nations were hopeful that it would help 
to unite Russia and to stiffen its resolution 
against a separate peace with Germany. —— 
Washington learned that the Japanese govern- 
ment had warned Russia that, if it accepted a 
separate peace with Germany, it would be 
regarded by Japan as equivalent to an alliance | 
between the two countries. 
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RELAND.—The proposed convention is to 

consist of 101 members, of whom fifteen are 
nominated by the crown and the rest chosen 
by the various loeal bodies. It is taken for 
granted that no party will refuse to be repre- 
sented. The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Lowther, is suggested for chairman. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From ‘May 31 to June 6) 


The week was comparatively quiet in a mil- 
itary way. The British, French and Italian 
offensives had all come to a stand, except for 
the continual artillery exchange that never 
ceases. Marshal von Hindenburg reported to 
the Kaiser that the three offensives were all 
stopped permanently. English and French 
opinion was that the halt was temporary, and 
that the drive would be resumed as soon as a 
sufficient head of ammunition was at hand. 

The Allied attacks are, however, obliged to 
face a very strong opposition, for the quiet on 
the Russian front has enabled the Germans to 
concentrate almost their entire army of effec- 
tives between Lens and Reims. Counter- 
attacks in considerable force were made by the 
Germans in Champagne and by the Austrians 
against the newly won Italian positions on the 
Carso plateau, but they seem to have won back 
little ground. 

London reports 112,233 British casualties in 
May, mostly in front of Arras. The French 
losses must have been as great, and the Ger- 
man losses may have reached 250,000. 

There was increased activity along the Gali- 
cian and Roumanian fronts, but the fighting 
was in the form of local skirmishes. Turks | 
and Russians were reported to be in contact in | 
Armenia near the Mesopotamian border. 

At least four American ships have lately been | 
sunk by German submarines, the Dirigo, the | 
Vigo, the Frances M and the Barbara. Another | 
Spanish ship and several Swedish vessels | 
were sunk, in spite of apologies that the Ger- 
man government made on previous occasions. 
The weekly report from London admitted 
the loss of only eighteen British ships. —— 
Washington announced that the armed Ameri- 
can ship Silvershell had sunk a submarine in 
arunning fight. ——The British director of food 
economy is authority for the statement that 
only six per cent of the grain shipments to Great 
Britain have been lost, 
although the government 
had allowed for the loss 
of twenty-five per cent. 

London announced 
air attacks on Ostend 
and Zeebrugge, where 
the Germans have naval 
bases, and added that in 
a sea fight off Ostend a 
German destroyer was 
sunk. On June 5, a squad- 
ron of eighteen German 
planes bombarded certain 
towns in Essex and Kent. London said that 
twelve persons were killed. Four and perhaps 
six German aéroplanes were destroyed by 
British aircraft. 

There was much interest in Europe over the 
socialist conference to be held July 8 at Stock- 
holm, for, although all of the nations at war 
will not be represented, it is felt that the 
discussions will have a decided, perhaps a 
determining, effect on the relations between 
Russia and the Central Powers. The French 
government refused passports to socialist del- 
egates from France, but Great Britain will per- 
mit Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and several other 
representatives of the Labor party to attend 
the conference. Mr. Philipp Scheidemann was 
the leader of the German delegation, and 
he is expected by the government to accom- 
plish much toward bringing about an under- 
standing with the Russian socialists. Meanwhile 
in this country, Mr. John Spargo, long a leading 
socialist, has withdrawn from the Socialist 
party, which he declares to be ‘‘unneutral, un- 
American and pro-German. ”’ 
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On June 4, Premier Ribot of France told 
the Chamber of Deputies that his ministry 
would only consent to a peace that restored | 
Alsace-Lorraine to France and provided for | 
reparation for the havoe wrought in northern 
France. The Chamber, by a vote of 453 to 55, 
reaffirmed its confidence in the Cabinet. 

Premier Borden of Canada has suggested to 
former Premier Laurier the formation of a 
coalition ministry to carry through draft legis- 
lation. The French Canadians are united in 
opposing the draft, and some of them may be 
willing to use force rather than submit to it. 

A squadron of United States naval vessels 
is at Rio de Janeiro, prepared to relieve British 
and French warships of the duty of patrolling 
the South Atlantic. 












See What $1195. 


Buys Today in a Mitchell 


ITCHELL JUNIOR—with 
120-inch wheelbase—sells for 


$1195 at factory. 


Yet it has nearly 


all the features, all the extras of the 
$1460 Mitchell. See what matchless 


values both these cars embody. 





The usual high-grade car is built to the 
standard of 50 per cent over-strength. The 
Mitchell standard for every part is 100 per 
cent over-strength. That means a lifetime car. 


The usual car lacks a number of features 


which are generally added as extras. 


The 


Mitchell has 31 features rarely found in cars. 


The usual car has some special attractions 


which serve as talking points. 


The Mitchell 


combines all the best of these features found 


in 257 new models. 


The usual car has its bodies built outside, 


so styles are much alike. 


The Mitchell has 


its own body plant, so Mitchell styles are 


exclusive. 


An Economic Question 


The problem of building an 
exceptional car is an economic 
question. These extras cost 
money—a great deal of money. 
In the usual factory they would 
bring the price too high. 

In the Mitchell factory we 
save their cost by exceptional 
efficiency. John W. Bate’s 
methods save us about 
$4,000,000 on our factory cost 
this year. And that saving 
buys these extras. 


You will find in the Mitchell 
a wonderful motor, which we 
have spent 14 years in de- 
veloping. 
. You will find the easiest- 
riding car in the world, due to 
Bate shock-absorbing springs. 
And these springs have never 


broken. 


You will find a car so en- 
during that two we know of 
have already run over 200,000 
miles each. So well built that 
37 engineers of national fame 
have selected it as their per- 
sonal car. 


Nowhere else, in a fine car, 
will you find anywhere near 
such values. Go prove that 
for yourself. 





Sixes 
TWO SIZES 
Mitchell 32, 3277313385, 


wheelbase and a highly-developed 
48-horsepower motor. 


$1460 


Four- passenger Roadster, 
$1495. Sedan, $2175. Cab- 
riolet, $1895. Coupe, $1995. 


Also Town Car and Limousine. 


Mitchell Junior;2>-°3- 


sengerSix 
on similar lines, with 120-inch 
wheelbase and a 40-horsepower 
motor. 44-inch smaller bore. 


$1195 


All Prices f.0.b. Racine. 











MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc., Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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444 A SHOWERIN 2% 
GRANDMOTHERS GARDEN 
Dy Minnie Leona Upton 


A* the little blossoms are a-bowing and 
a-bobbing— 
Pansies and Petunias, Featherfew and 
Phlox; 
Stately Madam Peony in satin is hobnobbing 
With her humble neighborfolk, the gingham 
Four-O’Clocks. 


See the Scarlet Runners, all a-swinging and 
a-swaying, 
Every blossom gleaming like a jewel newly 


set, 
Moving, oh, so lightly, to the tune the Rain’s 
a-playing— 
Such a stately, graceful, joyous, antique 
minuet! 


Morning Glory blossoms all their crimpled 
edges tighten, 
But Morning Glory buds are a-swelling fair 
and free; 
Hardly can they wait till the morning sky shall 
brighten 
Ere they open wide their hearts to humming 
bird and bee. 


Where the Sweet Peas swing their censers, 
rose-and-pear! a-shining, 
Where the Clove Pinks glow and sparkle, 
jeweled fresh and fine, 
Where the Vine o’ Cinnamon in stout curves is 
a-twining, 
Where the Garden Lilies lift their lovelines 
benign, : 


Where the Lavender’s a-row, with Sage and 
Coriander, 
Mint and Dill and Caraway a-crowding close 
and sweet, : 
Where the gentle Rosemary and Southern- 
wood philander, 
What an incense rises, for a garden goddess 
meet! 


Yes, and look you—at her wide-flung window 
she is standing, 
Like her own Forget-Me-Nots her eyes of 
beaming blue; 
Soft the folds of shining, snowy hair her dear 
brow banding. 
“Children, see!” she softly cries. ‘“He maketh 
all things new!” 


os 


RHODA 


HODA had been in the city nine months. 
She had come as thousands of girls 
come, with a heart full of dreams and 
ambitions. She had worked through her 
six months’ business course—worked 
so hard that she -had no time for 

anything else. She had found a position easily, and 
now she had held it for three months and was 
giving satisfaction; she dressed better and had a 
better room, and had saved a little ; and this Sunday 
night she was lying on her bed in the dark with 
her hands fiercely clenched, fighting the battle that 
she had felt coming closer and closer through all 
those three months. 

She was lonely, and there was nothing in the 
world to look forward to except being in an office 
for the rest of her life. She had thought that the 
city meant an opportunity really to live—to learn 
things and make friends and have good times. She 
would rather die than go on for years and years 
without any of those things. She meant it; she 
would rather die. 

And yet: 

In the city where Rhoda was thinking of ‘“‘ending 
it all” there were more than three hundred 
churches; if she had gone frankly to the pastor 
of any one of them and said that she was lonely, 
he would gladly have put her in touch with the 
young peoples’ organizations. 

There was a Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion with a membership of nearly five thousand, 
with clubs and parties and a chorus and a current 
topics class and story-telling, all as membership 
privileges. Again, if she had gone there and said 
that she was alone in the city, any secretary would 
gladly have introduced her to those and many 
other activities. 

There was a course of free lectures at the public 
library, and there were free concerts given by the 
city. 

There were, moreover, a score of organizations 
in the city, working to help in some difficult place, 
and needing helpers. 

There were, besides, the girls in her own office; 
one or two of them at least would have been glad 
to make friends, and each friend, almost each 
acquaintance, is an open door to endless possibil- 
ities. 

The trouble was that Rhoda had worked and 
studied to make herself proficient for business, but 
she had not planned at all to make herself expert 
in the greatest business of all—that of living. 
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KEYHOLE TESTIMONY 
| 7 DON’T care if I don’t know much about 
Mrs. Ainslee!” Evelyn declared hotly. 
“Sometimes a very little thing is enough 





| to know. I never told any of you before, 

but that day I went to call on her I 
. heard her scolding that lovely little 
Amy in a way that made me shiver. I never could 
get over it. She cowldn’t be a lady and seold like 
that. It—it is almost more than I can stand even 
now to think of it. I suppose you all think I 
oughtn’t to tell it anyway, but when you are blam- 
ing me for not wanting to ‘take her in,’—and when 
I remember that afternoon,—I just can’t help it.” 

“Speaking of hearing things,’’ said Uncle Charlie, 
“did I ever tell you of the case of keyhole testi- 
mony we once had? 

“It was the case of the Carson jewels. The testi- 
mony was pointing to Mrs. Carson’s maid, a little, 
frightened thing who lost all her professional 
smartness and self-confidence and crumpled up 
in terror over the accusation. The most dam- 
aging testimony was that of another maid who 
declared that, various things having made her 
suspicious, she watched through the keyhole one 
night and saw Félice, who sometimes locked up 
her mistress’s jewels, slip something sparkling 
into her handkerchief and drop it out the window. 
It sounded like invention, but nothing could shake 
her testimony till Bob Gordon, who had the de- 
fense, went to the house and proved that ‘no one 


looking through the keyhole could possibly see the 
window. So it turned out like a dime novel. 

“I’ve often caught myself up short since then 
when I found myself making keyhole judgments 
of things. A keyhole vision may be accurate so far 
as it goes, but it’s extremely limited. And you can’t 
know the truth about anything until you know its 
relation to other things.” 

“But, Uncle Charlie —” Evelyn cried. 

Uncle Charlie smiled. “I was preaching to my- 
self, little girl. All the same, you can’t make a fair 
| judgment from a single fact, no matter what the 

fact is.” 
| “All right,” said Evelyn. ‘I accept the chal- 
| lenge.”? 

Three days later Evelyn rushed in. 

“O Uncle Charlie!” she cried. 

“Ves?” Uncle Charlie encouraged her. 

“I was such a brute! I met Mrs. Ainslee to-day 
and somehow it all came out. She has to fight tem- 
per the way some people do drink; her father and 
grandfather did before her. And she tries so hard! 
And she told me with tears in her eyes how she 
felt when she got angry with Amy, and how she 
had explained to the child, and she always, always 
told her afterwards that mother had been ‘bad,’ 
| and was so sorry. ‘I don’t know what I’d do,’ she 
| cried, ‘if my little girl had my temper!’ I~-I can’t 
| tell you how I felt, Uncle Charlie.” 

Uncle Charlie nodded. ‘I know, little girl,” he 


said. 
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THE OLD CHINA AND THE NEW 
Tee meeting of the prince regent, the em- 








peror’s father, who only yesterday had been 

the real ruler of China, all-powerful, master 
of the property and the lives of his subjects, the 
successor to twenty-five dynasties of emperors, 
with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the republican leader, the 
conspirator and rebel on whose head a price had so 
long been set, was a scene that the witnesses will 
always remember. Mr. Fernand Farjenel describes 
it in Through the Chinese Revolution: 

While I was talking with Sun Yat-sen, says the 
author, a servant handed a paper to the Chinese 
statesman. 

“T must leave you at once,” he said. “Here is the 
prince regent!” 

He shook hands and hurried to a room on the 
upper floor, possibly with the idea of typifying 
the new order of things by compelling the repre- 
| sentative of the imperial government to walk u 

stairs to interview a son of the people. : 

As we went out into the hall to watch the ap- 
proach of the former sovereign, a blast of trumpets 
heralded his coming, and the palace guards, in 
their khaki uniforms and flat caps, presented arms 
at the door. Then we saw, in the sunlight, at the 
top of the steps, a young Chinese about thirty 
years of age, with a kindly face and a shaven head, 
and wearing a blue robe with a black sleeveless 
overcoat. Accompanying him were two or three 
Chinese and a black-coated European. An officer 
of the palace guard preceded the party. 

The little group advanced ; but numerous clerks 
and soldiers crowded round, anxious to have a 
nearer view of the prince before whom, only a 
year ago, they would have prostrated themselves 
humbly. They stared at him now impudently, and 
their little, furtive black eyes seemed to say, ‘You 
are nobody to-day!”’ 

An official was obliged to clear the way for the 
regent, who hurried along and seemed anxious to 
avoid the stares of the crowd. Escorted by an 
officer, he passed close to us and climbed the great 
staircase, walking with bent head and stooping 
shoulders, as if he bore the weight of his past 
grandeur. Finally the little party disappeared on 
the floor above. 

On leaving the palace we encountered three or 
four servants wearing the royal livery, blue robes 
with white, conical hats covered with red fringes. 
They were holding some little, ill-groomed horses. 
That was the sorry remnant of all the imperial 


! 
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HIS MAJESTY’S LAND SHIPS 


HE novelist Mr. H. G. Wells, in some of his 
earlier fiction of the fantastic-scientific kind, 
ventured a good many bold prophecies. After 
the way of prophets, he made more misses than 
hits ; but the hits were notable and brilliant. There- 
fore, when he predicts that should the war con- 
tinue long enough His Majesty’s land ships, as 
the British “tanks” are officially designated, will 
prove to be forerunners of terrestrial dreadnaughts 
of unguessed and appalling size and power, plough- 
ing the land as ships of the line plough the sea, 
the prophecy is interesting. It is dismaying also; 
for the flowing seas close instantly in the wake of 
the most enormous battleship, but the monsters 
he foretells would leave behind them a hideous 
trail of rack and ruin. 

“The young of even the most horrible beasts have 
something piquant and engaging about them,” says 
Mr. Wells, ‘‘and so I suppose it is in the way of 
things that the land ironclad should appear first 
as if it were a joke. Never has any such thing so 


| completely masked its wickedness under an ap- 
| pearance of genial silliness. The tank is a creature 


to which one naturally flings a pet name; the five 
or six I was shown, wandering, rooting and climb- 
ing over obstacles round a large field near X—, 
were as amusing, as disarming, as a litter of lively 
young pigs.” 

They could not have been as nimble, however, 
since Mr. Wells also compares them to slugs ‘‘going 
over the ground with the sliding speed of snails”; 
and again, which is biologically true of the slug, 
“unexpectedly complicated inside.” He was per- 
mitted a brief trip on board—a rare privilege 
indeed for a civilian. 

“The tank is as crowded with inward parts as a 
battleship. It is filled with engines, guns and am- 
munition, and in the interstices, men. 

“*You will smash your hat,’ said Col. Stern. ‘No; 
keep it on, or else you will smash your head!’ 

“You see a hand gripping something; you see 
the eyes and forehead of an engineer’s face; you 
perceive that an overall bluishness beyond the 
engine is the back of another man. 

**Don’t hold that,’ says some one. ‘It is too hot. 
Hold on to that.’ The engines roar, so loudly that 
you can hardly hear guns outside; the floor slopes 
until one seems to be at forty-five degrees or there- 
abouts; then the whole concern swings up and 
sways and slants the other way. 

“You have crossed a bank. You heel sideways. 
Through the door, which has been left open, you 
see the little group of engineers, staff officers and 
naval men receding and falling away behind you. 
You straighten up and go uphill. You halt and 
begin to rotate. Through the open door, the green 
field, with its red walls, rows of work sheds and 
forests of chimneys in the background, begins 
a steady processional movement. The group of 








engineers and officers and naval men appear at the 
other side of the door, and farther off. Then comes 
a sprint downhill. 

“You descend and stretch your legs. About the 
field other tanks are doing their stunts. One is 
struggling in an apoplectic way in the mud pit with 
a cheek half buried. It noses its way out and on 
with an air of animal relief.” 

Without doubt the Germans hope that the funny 
and formidable tanks will never outgrow their 
infantile limitations. At present they are the huge 
and joyous joke of the British army. Each tank is 
named, not officially but hilariously, Willie, Susan, 
Elsie, Nightingale or anything else that is most 
inappropriate. At present the tank with the most 
brilliant exploit to her credit—she took a fortified 


‘| position, many prisoners and a German colonel— 


is His Majesty’s land ship Créme de Menthe. 
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ONCE WAS ENOUGH! 

















Mrs. Megson (not pleased with supplies)—Have you 
any of the sugar you sold me on Monday left? 

The Grocer—Oh, yes, mum; plenty. How much would 
you like ? 

Mrs. Megson—None ! 


—Will Owen in the Sketch. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON BEARING 
SUFFERING GLADLY 


“6 HAT youngster out to one side,’ com- 

mented Mr. Hyne judicially, as he watched 

a group of children playing, “seems to be 

kind of one too many, ’s you might say. He jest 
gets shoved to one side and left out, seem’s if.” 

Mr. Peaslee nodded. “‘Lots of times it happens 
like that,” he agreed; ‘‘there’ll be one young one 
that the rest don’t pay no ’tention to, and all he 
can do is to stan’ round and wish for a chance to 
git in and have a good time with the rest of ’em. 
Kind of hard on a little tike, seems to me.” 

As he finished speaking one of the minor acci- 
dents of childhood happened swiftly. A rope car- 
ried by two of the larger boys caught the lonely 
little fellow across the feet ; there was a twinkle of 
stubby little legs in the air and the sound of a soft 
little face striking the gravel. His screech of pain 
and anger brought the two old men to their feet, 
while the group of playing children converged un- 
erringly on the sufferer, 

“One sure thing—he ain’t killed, to go by the 
uproar he’s makin’,” observed Mr. Hyne. 

Even before they reached the scene of the mis- 
hap the noise had partly lulled, and some of the 
larger boys had raised the little boy to his feet and 
were assiduously brushing him off, while others 
hung about him with sympathetic chatter. The 
unwonted attention had its effect upon the victim, 
and a certain perkiness became visible in his de- 
meanor. For once he was the centre of interest— 
and he was making the most of it. 

“Might’s well go back and set down,” said Mr. 
Peaslee, and as they settled once more into their 
chairs he was moved to further speech. 

“Beats all,’’? he commented slowly, “how much 
alike children and grown-up folks are. They’ve 
both got ’bout the same hankerin’s and feelin’s 
after all. For instance—all that touse out there jest 
now put me in mind of Solon Padden.” 

Mr. Hyne debated deeply. “I guess I remember 
him, now you speak of him,” he said, “but I d’know 
when I ever thought of him before.” 

“That was jest it,” said Mr. Peaslee sedately. 
“That was what wore on Solon all his life; there 
wa’n’t anything special about him for folks to 
notice or remember. 

“Mebbe he might have lived and died and I 
never’d have known how he felt,” Mr. Peaslee 
went on deliberately, “if John Barton’s hosses 
hadn’t took a notion to run away one day when he 
left em down to the gristmill, with his little grand- 
son Settin’ on the seat holdin’ the reins. I d’know 
what started ’em. The fust any of us knew about 
it, they come down the road, with the tip cart 
swayin’ and bouncin’ and the child hangin’ to the 
reins and stickin’ onto the seat by a miracle! 

“Four-five of us jumped for ’em,”’ Caleb said 
soberly, “but the best we could do was to swerve 
’em a little and mebbe slow ’em a mite. They got 
by and started down the hill to’rds the brook— 
and right then Solon come into it! 

“He was right at the top of the hill road, but 
nobody give any heed to him, not thinkin’ he 
amounted to anything, anyway. We all looked for 
him to dodge and let ’em get by him, but ’stead of 
that he jumped square at their heads and made 
out to grab both bridles, although how in the world 
he done it I never could make up my mind. And 
of course, no hosses are goin’ to lug a man on their 
bridles a gre’t ways. Solon kep’ saggin’ on ’em, 
and pretty soon they stopped. - 

“Well, Solon was consid’able bunged up. One 
leg was busted, and he was hurt some other ways. 
We got him laid out side of the road,and then we 
all stood round tryin’ to.make ourselves see jest 
what a courageous man we had amongst us, and 
John Barton was tryin’ to tell him and not makin’ 
avery good job of it. Fin’ly the doctor come to take 
him home, and I went along, too. After the doc- 
tor’d fixed him up, I undertook to tell him how 
sorry I was, but he stopped me. 

“*You needn’t be sorry a mite,’ says he, with 
his face shining perfectly contented. ‘I ain’t sorry 
—I’m glad. This is the fust time in all my life,’ he 








says, earnest-like, ‘that the men in this town have 
ever gi’n me any notice or reckoned I was a man, 
same’s they be. I don’t begretch breakin’ a leg to 
show ’em—or two legs, if ’twas needful. It was 
wuth it,’ he says, contented as if the hosses had 
done him a favor—which mebbe they had, the way 
he looked at it—I d’know.” 

“Jest about the same’s that youngster felt; I 
give in ’t you’re right,” agreed Mr. Hyne soberly. 
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A ROGUE BISON 


EXT to a man-eating tiger there is nothing 

that the natives of India dread more than a 

rogue bison. One of these beasts frequented 
a hillside in the Western Ghats near which Mr. 
Edwin L. Arnold, who tells his experiences in the 
Cornhill Magazine, had camped. The bison slept 
in the woods during the hot hours, and came out 
to feed only at morning and at night. One day it 
chased and nearly killed the wife of a native. 

“Unless the sahib helps us we shall all be killed,” 
the people complained, and Mr. Arnold, deter- 
mined to kill the bull, set out at dawn the next 
morning. He followed the jungle path up the hill 
for a mile, and there climbed a lookout point and 
sat down to wait for daylight. Half an hour had 
gone by when he looked to the north, and there, 
not a quarter of a mile away, standing on a rocky 
bluff, a huge form was silhouetted against the sky. 
Just below where the hunter was sitting ran a 
shallow stream, and two hundred yards down its 
course grew a clump of bushes. 

Sliding into the watercourse, the hunter crawled 
on hands and knees until the bushes were between 
him and the bison. Then, scrambling up the bank, 
he ran to the clump and peeped through the bushes, 
The bison had gone. Thinking that his quarry must 
be on the other side of the bluff, Mr. Arnold ran to 
the summit; but the bull was not in sight. For sev- 
eral minutes the hunter lay breathless looking this 
way and that. Then he turned round and saw the 
huge bison glaring at him only thirty yards distant. 

The hunter fired hastily. The bullet struck high 
between neck and shoulder, and the next minute, 
with a tremendous bellow, the bull charged full 
tilt. He came down in a storm of dust and rattling 
stones; as there was no possibility of cover, 
the man waited until he was nearly within arm’s 
reach and then jumped aside. Unfortunately his 
foot slipped, and, as the animal went blundering 
by, he fell heels over head. The beast shot past 
fifteen yards or more before it could pull up. The 
man came to a stand first, and opening the breech 
of his rifle, slipped in another cartridge. 

Again they stood facing each other. Then, catch- 
ing his breath, the man fired. The shot struck fair 
in the breast and the animal fairly reeled. But he 
charged again with extraordinary swiftness. The 
hunter stepped aside and the beast lunged at him 
with his horns as he passed. As the bull floundered 
by, another shot struck point-blank behind his 
ear. He went down with a tremendous thud, turned 
over, kicked once or twice and was dead. 

That evening there were great rejoicings in the 
village, no end of chattering round the big fig tree, 
and a great amount of drum beating and garland 
weaving. 
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SALUTING MOUNT VERNON 


HEN the Mayflower, bearing the French 

commissioners to the United States up the 

Potomac to Washington, passed Mount 
Vernon, we are told by the newspapers that the 
crew of the vessel were drawn up at salute and 
the ship’s bell was tolled. Marshal Joffre was par- 
ticularly touched by this ceremonial, and as the 
yacht passed on up the river, he walked to the 
stern and stood silently watching the old mansion 
until it was hidden from view. 

What the newspapers did not tell us and what 
many Americans do not know is that the ceremony 
that so impressed our distinguished visitors has 
been for a great many years prescribed by the 
naval regulations. No United States ship of war 
may pass Mount Vernon without paying that trib- 
ute of respect to the memory of Washington. 

As the vessel approaches the beautiful old place, 
the commander orders the bugler to “Sound to 
quarters.” The crew, officers and men hurry to 
their places, the word passes to form along the 
side of the ship that faces Mount Vernon, and to 
stand at attention. As the ship comes abreast of 
the mansion the command “Salute!” rings out. 
Every man raises his right hand to his cap and 
holds it there while the ship’s bell tolls twenty-one 
times, once for each gun of the national salute. 

“Sound the retreat!’’ comes the order as the last 
stroke of the bell trembles into silence; and the 
bugle sends its plaintive notes across the water to 
the tree-clad slopes of Mount Vernon, from which 
the echo faithfully repeats them to the ship. 

It is a charming ceremony, simple, yet indescrib- 
ably moving, no matter how often one sees it. No 
wonder Marshal Joffre, who, like all good French- 
men, reverences the name and memory of Wash- 
ington, was stirred. It is fortunate that his earliest 
impressions of America should have been shaped 
by the beauty of that scene and the tender mean- 
ing of the ceremony that he witnessed. 
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NOT HIS NAME 


N Dublin a zealous policeman caught a cab 
driver in the act of driving recklessly. The 
officer stopped him and said: 

“What’s yer name?” 

“Ye’d betther try and find out,” said the driver 
peevishly. 

“Sure, and I will,’’ said the policeman, as he 
went round to the side of the cab where the name 
ought to have been painted; but the letters had 
been rubbed off. 

“Aha!” cried the officer. “Now ye’ll git yersel’ 
into worse disgrace than ever. Yer name seems to 
be oblitherated.” 

“You’re wrong!” shouted the driver trium- 
phantly. “’Tis O’Sullivan!”’ 
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BUT SHE LIKED IT! 


ERY strong peppermints are grandfather’s 
favorite confection. One day, says the Chris- 
tian Herald, he gave one to four-year-old 
Marjorie, and waited slyly to see what she would 
do when she should discover the pungent flavor 
of the candy. A few minutes later he saw her take 
the partly eaten peppermint from her mouth and 
place it on a table beside an open. window. 
‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked. ‘‘Don’t you like 
the candy?” 
“Oh, yes,” replied Marjorie, “I like it, but I 
thought I’d let it cool for a little while.” 
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KITBIRD LAND 


BY OSWALD M. RICKARD 


It’s hard to make you understand 

The wondrous ways of Kitbird Land. 
But there, if you should chance to look 
Beneath the oak, beside the brook, 
You'll see that little birds can dwell 
In peace with cat folk very well. 

And many of them you will find— 
The singing birds of every kind, 

And kitty cats of every hue; 

And with them you'll discover, too, 
The squirrels, mice and bunnies there, 
Who live without a fear or care, 

And mingle in a friendly way 

In all the frolic of the day. 

And now, perhaps, you'll understand 
How strange a place is Kitbird Land. 


When tea time comes, the table’s laid 
Beneath the oak tree’s ample shade, 
And birds and pussies gather there 

The dainties of the feast to share. 

The blackest black cat pours the tea, 

A very charming hostess she. 

Her bird friends come with chirp and whir 
To pass the time of day with her. 

The robin is the first, and then 

The bluebird, chickadee and wren. 

The gray cat comes with cheerful purr,— 
All mice and birds are fond of her,— 
And bunnies from the woodland ways, 
And squirrels, both the reds and grays, 
All linger for a social chat 

Around the gracious hostess cat. 


And while they thus are sipping tea 
And gossiping beneath the tree, 

The good nurse cat has heard the call 
Of duty high above them all, 

And up among the oaken leaves 

That kind and thoughtful puss relieves 
The hunger of a little brood 

Of robins that are lacking food. 

The mother bird remains below, 

Not noting how the moments go; 

But good nurse cat was quick to see 
The hungry babies in the tree, 

And so she promptly hastened there 
To give the brood her tender care. 
And now I know you'll understand 
How strange a place is Kitbird Land. 
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DRAWN BY NELLIE L. UMBSTAETTER 





THEY MINGLE IN A FRIENDLY WAY IN ALL THE FROLIC 
OF THE DAY 





HOW BOBBY MADE HIS OWN FUN 


BY PATTEN BEARD 


HEN Bobbie woke in the morning, it | 

\ \ was dark and wet outdoors. While he | 

was yet quite sleepy, he could hear the | 
patter! patter! of rain on the cottage roof, 
and the wind shook the window casings. 
When he was wide-awake the first thing he 
said was, ‘‘Now it’s going to be a whole long 
rainy day !’’ 

It looked so, and a long, wet, summer rain- 
storm, too! 

‘*You will have to make your own fun to- 
day,’’ mother said. ‘‘Can’t you and sister think 
of some new game to play ?’”’ 

Bobbie shook his head. ‘‘I wanted to go out 
to play croquet, and sister wanted to, too,’’ he 
replied dolefully. ‘‘It would have been fun to 
play croquet !’’ 

‘“‘But I know how you can play croquet 
indoors, ’’ mother suggested, ‘‘and the best part 





of this croquet is the good time you will have 





making it, I think. You can make a whole | 
little croquet set yourself, and you can play 
with it on the floor afterwards. ’”’ 

Bobbie brightened up. ‘‘ How?’ he de-| 
manded, and his eyes were big with interest. | 
But mother said, ‘‘Wait. You'll see.’’ And he | 
and sister ran down to breakfast, wondering | 
how mother could make the toy croquet set. 

After breakfast mother said all was ready to 
Start the fun. She put two newspapers down 
on the floor to catch the scissors snippings, and 
then she gave Bobbie the scissors. ‘‘We will 
make the wickets for the croquet game first,’’ 
she explained. 

In mother’s hand was a small, narrow box 
with a cover that fitted down over all the inner 
box rim. It was a box that had once held choe- 
olate peppermints and that was covered on the 
outside with glossy paper. It was about six 








inches long. She took off the upper part of 
the box and told Bobbie to take all the glossy 
paper covering off. 

Next, mother cut the upper part of the box 
in half, across its narrow part. She cut the 
lower half of the box in the same way. Then 
she cut out the cardboard so as to leave the box 
rims with only a very small strip of the card- 
board that belonged to the top or the bottom 
of the box. When she stood the box rims on 
end upon the floor, there were the wickets! 
And one box made four wickets. 

‘*We’ll make one more wicket,’’ mother 
said. ‘‘This will be the middle one, and we’ll 
make it from a different shaped box cover, 
for I have no other box like 
the first one.’’ 

‘*But the posts, mother !’’ 
Bobbie exclaimed. ‘‘ How can 
we make the posts?’’ 








‘*T know!’’ said sister. ‘‘I know!’’ And 
she took the four big spools that mother 
had brought and stood them one on an- 
other. The spools made posts of just the 

right size. Bobbie glued two spools together. 
‘The balls can be spools, too,’’ sister sug- 
gested. ‘‘Can’t they, mother?’’ 





THE SUMMER RAIN 
BY MARY F. BUTTS 


When the buttercups are thirsty 
And the clovers’ roots are dry; 
When the little ruffled daisies 
In the warm air softly sigh; 
Then the clouds bend lower, lower; 
Of the dear earth’s needs they think, 
And they send a shower of raindrops 
For the thirsty flowers to drink. 


In the forest,.in the valley, 

On the mountain’s lofty crown, 
Happy blossoms smile their welcome 
As the rain comes tinkling down. 

Little buds burst into blossom, 
Putting on bewitching graces; 

And they thank the bending heavens 
By the brightness of their faces. 





‘*Yes,’’? said mother. ‘‘But I think marbles 
would be better—marbles of the same size but 
different in color.’’ 

Bobbie had a whole boxful of marbles, and 
so that was all right; but neither he nor sister 
could think how mother could make croquet 
mallets. 

This is how she did it: She cut two long 
strips of cardboard an inch wide and eight- 
een inches long. Then she took one strip 
and bent it in the middle, carefully, so that 
it did not break, and in the bend she put 
an empty spool. Then she fastened the card- 
board tight round the spool with a bit of 
string. Then she tied the two loose ends of 
the cardboard together—and there was a cro- 
quet mallet all done. Bobbie made another just 
like it. 

When he had found his marbles he gave one 
to sister and took one himself. Together, they 
laid out their croquet ground on the carpet. 
Each wicket was a foot from the next one, 
and the first and last wickets were each a 
foot from the posts. They used a ruler to 
measure with. - 

They counted out to see who should play | 
first, and the turn fell to sister. She placed her | 
marble six inches from the first wicket and | 
hit it with her little mallet. The marble | 
went through the wicket ; so she had another | 
turn and started for the side wicket, since | 
the set had only five wickets. It was great | 
fun! Once or twice a wicket fell over, but 
no one minded; they just put it back in 
place and tried the play again, to make it 
quite fair. Bobbie won, but sister was very 
close at the finish. When they croqueted 
the balls, of course they had to hold one of 
them down with a finger. The ground was 
supposed to be the length of 


WHAT BABY WANTS 


BY GRACE F. PENNYPACKER 


Baby has a pretty toy, 
Baby has a rattle, 

Baby has a soldier boy 
All arrayed for battle. 


Baby has a horn of tin 

That dangles from his crib; 
Baby has a golden pin 

That clasps his dainty bib. 


Baby has an ivory ring, 
A dolly soft and big, 

A lot of spools upon a string, 
A little flannel pig. 


Baby has a woolly ball; 
Its coat has suffered much, 
But what he really wants is all 
The things he mustn’t touch! 
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PUZZLES 


1. TRANSPOSITIONS 
In my four letters you can find 
Five plain words, if you’ve a mind. 
I’m high and bright and far and fair, 
But if 1 fell, you would not care. 
Shift me about, and I become 
A ruler driven from his throne. 
Shift me again, and you behold 
What gifted minds have turned to gold. 
Change me around, and then I’ll be 
Gay Sailors on the briny sea. 
Change me again, and after that, 
I beg you, do not call the cat! 
In my four letters, if you’re wise, 
Five words stand plain before your eyes. 


2. RIDDLES 
I 


There are two for each of us alive, 
And most of us have three; 

Some persons carry four or five, 
But not convenientiy. 


A man will give his last away, 
A woman turn and take it, 
He has no less, she has no more. 
What answer do you make it? 
II 
I only live a few short hours, 
Yet I possess unusual powers. 
My coming makes the children ery, 
And many grown-up people sigh. 
I send to work an idle throng, 
And once a year I come along; 
Although unwelcome, yet I stand 
For youth’s great need in every land. 
Ill 

I’m not as sweet as summer rose— 
Sometimes I make you hold your nose! 
And yet you need me every year. 
Without my presence, you would fear; 
Then when I’ve done my best to keep 
Possessions safe—and hidden deep— 
About my feelings you don’t care, 
For what I’ve touched, you—go and air! 


3. FROM THE MENAGERIE 
To a word of five letters, meaning to instruct, 
add a letter; transpose, and find an animal. 
To an ore-producing mineral vein add a letter; 
transpose, and find an animal. 
To wickedness add a letter; transpose, and find 
an animal. 
To a vulgar person who apes gentility add a 
letter; transpose, and find an animal. 
To unsound in limb add a letter; transpose, and 
find an animal. 
To small bullets add a letter; transpose, and find 
an animal. 
4. ACROSTIC 
I’m found in bugle, not in drum; 
I’m found in add, not in sum; 
I’m found in wonder, not in awe; 
I’m found in burned, not in raw; 
I’m found in batter, not in dough; 
I’m found in grief, not in woe; 
— whole looks very bright and fair 
When we wave it in the air. 


5. CONUNDRUM 
What am I? 
I have three forms. One is as light 
As airy thistledowns that float. 
The faintest breath of summer breeze 
Sets me a-sail like fairy boat. 
Another, and I swiftly run 
To find the lowest place I can; 
No other blessing in the world 
Is half the use to child or man. 
My last form makes me light again, 
| And sparkling—beautiful to see. 
In summer you all like me well: 
e In winter—then you just love me! 





6. CHARADE 
A boy’s nickname, my first you’ll see, 


y{ high my second cannot be; 
Abbreviation, that’s my third, 

The whole will form a magie word; 
A time that makes the children gay, 
Though not a truly holiday. 


7. NUMERICAL ENIGMA 


Iam a word of eight letters. My 5678 is wealthy; 
my 4563is the edge; my 3672 rimes with nice; my 
78632 is a set of bells; my 175642 is a writer; 
my whole is a famous singer. 





PLUS AND MINUS PUZZLES 
By Sam Loyd 


The answer to the first puzzle is a fish; to the 
second, a large city; and to the third, a bird. 








the ruler beyond the wick- 
ets and posts. If the balls 
went beyond, they were 
brought back to the proper 
distance. 

Bobbie and sister grew 





so much interested in the 





game that they did not no- 
tice that the sun had come 
out, and they were sur- 
prised to find that it was 
dinner time. 





‘*Let’s play on the porch 





this afternoon !’’ cried Bob- 
bie. ‘‘I think the game we 
made is the best fun I ever 
had. I wish I had known 
about it long ago when we 
had those other rainy days. ’’ 
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NATURE’S MUSIC 


OU need but little knowledge of music to 
Y recognize the beauty and to comprehend the 
wisdom of nature’s plan in her music. It is 
simple, and the knowledge of it will give you a 
great amount of pleasure, as you can discover for 
yourself by going out into the fields and 
woods prepared to listen intelligently. 


reply was, “But doesn’t it take a lifetime to grasp 
our present system?” 

A change would mean a complete revolution of 
notation and harmony, and a reconstruction of 
| musical instruments. Perhaps, however, the time 
| will come when man, taking nature as his guide, 
| will set himself to the task. 





| lines, lift up a corner of the paper to make sure 
that every line has left its impression. It is a wise 
rule always to leave at least two thumb tacks in 
place, until you are sure that the design has been 
perfectly transferred. Otherwise, if you should 
wish to replace the paper for further work, you 
will have trouble in getting it on exactly as you 
had it the first time. When the tracing is 
finished, remove the paper and go over the 





It is a trite statement that nature is the 
inspiration of poet, artist and musician, but 
itis not so often recognized that the degree 
in which it is possible for each of them to 
translate the inspiration into the terms of 
his art is by no means the same. A poet 
grasps nature’s deepest meaning, clothes it 
in pleasing phraseology and touches the 
world. An artist, in attune with her subtlest 
mood and having technical skill, paints 
according to his school and temperament 
and gains attention. But the musician is 
hampered. He hears nature’s loveliest 
melodies, yet his technical skill, his sym- 
pathy and his power of interpretation all 
prove futile—he cannot reproduce any of 
nature’s exquisite music. He may draw his 
audience into the dreams that his selection 
presents, may picture moods, may excite 
the intellect by the beauty of form as he 
plays, but nature’s tonal beauty is a sealed 
book to him. Here is the reason: 

Strike a key on the piano—a white be- 
tween two black ones, for example—and 
sing the tone that you produce. Then strike 
the black key to the right of the white one 
and sing that tone; again, the black to the 
left of the white. Your voice rises slightly 








lines again with the crochet hook to make 
each one clear and definite. 

Now, holding the leather tool in the same 
position as you hold a pen when you write, 
go over the lines until they are of the de- 


smooth and unbroken. During the tooling 
process you must keep the leather moist 
but not too wet. Ifthe leather seems spongy 
and the tool presses out drops of water, the 
material is too wet, and you had better stop 
work long enough to allow the leather to 
dry out a little. Sometimes a small 
spot in the leather will pucker when 
you tool it. In that case use the tool 
only in one direction, either toward 
you or away from you; the trouble 
is caused by a bad spot in the skin. 
If the leather tool or the crochet 
hook seratches the Jeather, it is prob- 
ably too sharp; you should blunt it a 
little on the whetstone. 

The little seeds in the strawberry, 
the veins in the leaves and all other 
delicate lines are best worked with 
the crochet hook. With the butt of a 
small key—especially a watch key—you 
can make an attractive background of tiny 








on the second and drops on the third. A 
half tone is the least difference in the pitch 
of any two given sounds on the piano, 
and there you have the secret of nature’s 
musical method and the limitation of the piano. 
Strike any white key and slide the voice up to the 
next black key. A few attempts and you will suc- 
ceed in varying the pitch of the voice at least 
twice between the sounds of the two keys, thus 
obtaining, in a slight degree, the effect of a guitar- 
ist’s glide. That reveals to you the fact that stringed 
instruments and the voice are not so limited as the 
piano is. 

Now listen analytically to a bird’s song. Go to 
the piano and get the pitch of his first note,—far 
up to the right on the keyboard,—then try to re- 
produce the song you heard. You cannot do it, 
even though you may be a skillful musician. The 
fault lies in the piano, which, because of the limi- 
tations of its scale, cannot possibly reproduce the 
fractions of half tones that make the music of 
nature so elusive and sweet. It is because of this 
limitation of the keyboard that the pianist must 
invariably fail when he tries to represent the 
beauty of bird songs, murmuring brooks and bub- 
bling springs. Every musician knows the flatness 
and futility of the attempt. 

Listen to a brook. The murmur is there, delicate, 
musical, pleasing, gently insistent; but it is in 
fractions of half tones, sliding in its murmur. 
Notice the sighing of wind through a forest of 
pines. It is an exquisite lullaby, rhythmic, melo- 
dious, expressed in fractions of half tones. Ana- 
lyze a surging storm, beating waves, dripping rain 
—all follow the same plan. Turn to the songs and 
calls of nature’s animate objects,—the cricket’s 
ery, the rasp of the locust, the hum of the bee, the 
cheep of the sparrow, the cluck of the hen,—all 
are in fractions of half tones. 

In much of nature’s.music melodious effect is 
conspicuously absent, but always the rhythmic 
swing is there; it is in every moving body, every 
continuous sound. Trees sway, grass nods, waves 
splash at regular intervals. Even the intonations 
of the human voice and the roar of the city street 
are governed by the laws of rhythm. Imagine the | 
clash and clang of commonplace sounds if nature’s 
voices were more assertive and less delicately | 
shaded, and if the confusion of all motion were 
haphazard! ' 

To go further into nature’s plan: birds phrase 
and use accent, just as surely as man does in his 
music. Listen to a mocking bird. Each of his 
twenty-seven themes is perfectly phrased; count 
as he repeats one theme three or four times in 
varying metre, and you will see the accuracy of 
the assertion. Even the raucous rasp of a locust is 
a fine example of rhythm and tone shading. 

When an eminent musician was asked recently 
why a system that made use of fractions of half 
tones had not superseded the one now in use, his | 
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TOOLED AND CUT-LEATHER MAT WITH 
STRAWBERRY DESIGN 


MAKING AND APPLYING DESIGN 
V. Tooled and Cut-Leather Work 


“Tinste' are many useful articles that you can 
make of leather—bays, cardcases, magazine 
or book covers, mats for the table—and 
decorate by tooling and cutting. The process is 
simple: you trace your design on the leather, and 
then with a special tool work over the outlines, 
pressing them down to varying depths and widths. 
Sometimes you can add to the attractiveness of 
the article by cutting away parts of the design. 
The work requires only a few tools and is not 
hard to do. 

The strawberry is the subject of the analysis 
shown herewith, and also of the design on the mat 
in the illustration. The strawberry is appropriate 
both to the month of June and to the circular 
border of the mat, for since the plant does not 
grow very high it can be used entire in the design. 
There are many other forms of nature that are 
just as suitable for this work; choose whichever 
one you like best. 

Following the principles set down in the first 
article of this series, analyze the plant and select 
the form or forms that will make a pleasing unit, 
adaptable to your purpose. Before you set to work 
you will of course have decided roughly the nature 
of your design—whether you will use for a book 
cover, for example, only one unit, placed perhaps 
as the dragon-fly unit was placed on the book 
cover in the May number of this series; whether 
you will make an all-over pattern in the manner 
of the crocus design printed on the bag in the 
April number; or whether you will combine your 
units to make a border, as was done in the circular 
border of the leather mat. 

In buying the leather for this work, get a kind 
that when dampened will take a deep impression 
from the tool, and will retain that impression clear 
and distinct when it has dried. Most leather firms 
and art stores that sell leather for such work have 
samples of various kinds and colors. Test the 
samples and find which are best for tooling. Rus- 
sian calf and cowhide are excellent. You can buy 
them either by the whole or by the half hide. If 
you wish only a small quantity, you will probably 
have to buy it by the square inch. Often uphol- 
sterers have left-over pieces that are too small for 
their work but are large enough for mats. Those 
you can buy by the pound at a very low price. 

One tool that you will need is a fine steel crochet 
hook with which to trace your design. There are 
special tools made for that purpose, but the cro- 
chet hook serves just as well. For tooling the 
leather use a flat steel tool about half an inch wide 
and a sixteenth of an inch thick, tapered to a blunt 

point. The steel blade is about 











three inches long and has a 
handle four inches long. You 
can buy the tool, which is 
sometimes called a ‘metal 
burnisher,” at any store that 
sells art materials; the prices 
vary from thirty-five cents to 
seventy-five cents. For cutting 
the leather you will need a 
sharp stencil knife with a 
point sharpened on both sides. 
That will cost about seventy- 
five cents. A sharp penknife 
will do the work almost as 
well. It is best to have a little 
whetstone so that you can 
keep your cutting tool sharp. 

Draw your design in full 
size and complete on Manila 
paper or any other paper that 
is not too thick. Place your 
piece of leather on a smooth 
board and wet the surface of 
the leather with a sponge. Be 
sure that you saturate the 
entire surface the first time, 
otherwise there is danger that 
a watermark will show. After 
the water has dried into the 
leather so that no drops are 
visible on the surface, place 
the drawing of the mat on the 
leather and fasten both paper 
and leather firmly tothe board 
with thumb tacks: 

With the crochet hook go 
over each line of the design, 
as if you were making a trac- 
ing, and be sure to press down 
hard enough to make an im- 








ANALYSIS OF THE STRAWBERRY 


pression on the leather. When 
you have gone over all the 


circles; sometimes you can effectively 
combine circles of different sizes in back- 
grounds or borders. 

For pressing down larger surfaces in 
backgrounds, the end of a long-handled glove but- 
toner makes a satisfactory tool. 

A design is often improved if parts are cut out; 
especially in large mats you can in that way get 
an appearance of greater lightness and daintiness. 
Tool the lines that are to be cut, and then with the 
stencil knife or penknife make clean, sharp cuts. 
After you have cut away the various parts, stain 
the edges with brown ink to match the other parts 
of the leather. If there is much cutwork, a lining 
of silk, felt or some other suitable material under 
the leather is necessary. You can paste the lining 
to the under side of the leather or stitch it to it 
on the sewing machine. 

If you wish to add a touch of color to your 
design,—and it is sometimes a gain to do so,—use 
oil paint thinned with turpentine. Put it on witha 
soft brush or a rag. Use soft colors, such as bronze, 
dull green, red and brown; they are much more 
attractive than vivid colors. 
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A CHILDREN’S FAIR 


NE of the pleasantest things about a fair is 

the opportunity it offers visitors to buy 
articles that their own fingers 

have not the skill to fashion. But the 


sired width and depth; they should be. 





having a vacation. After a while she began to lay 
plans for buying a boat of her own. 

The Nancy May is the outgrowth of that first 
modest venture. It is a real house boat of two 
stories, with porches and an upper-deck garden, 
and is a paying investment for its owner, since it 
provides her with both a summer vacation and 
a good income. There are accommodations for 
twenty-five persons, each of whom pays seven 
dollars a week for lodging and two meals. 

The idea may serve as a valuable suggestion for 
other women. 
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COLLARS FROM HANDKERCHIEFS 


VERYONE knows that dainty collars freshen 
E and brighten even the plainest costume ; 

therefore any girl who can sew at all will 
welcome the handkerchief collar sets here 
shown. The colored handkerchiefs that furnish 
the material cost very 
little, and the working 
directions are so simple 
that even a small girl 
ean follow them without 
difficulty. 

The collar-and-cuff set 
shown in Fig. 1 is made 
from two handkerchiefs 
of sheer white voile with 
one-inch rose-colored 
borders. 

Draw the patterns in 
black ink on a heavy 
Manila paper, following the diagrams in Figs. 2 
and 3. Those diagrams are planned for a hand- 
kerchief twelve inches square, but the relative 
proportions will hold good for a handkerchief of 
any size. 

Fig. 2 shows the square body of the collar and 
one cuff ; Fig. 3, the other cuff and the lapels. Lay 
the handkerchiefs smoothly on the patterns that 





FIG. | 





FIG. 2 


FIG. 8 


you have drawn. The lines will show through dis- 
tinetly. With a pencil trace the solid lines lightly 
on the material, and cut out the several parts on 
the lines that are dotted in the diagram. 

To put the collar together, fasten the lapels to 
the foundation in such a way that B in Fig. 3 will 
fall on B in Fig. 2, and in like manner, C on C. 
When that is done, A and A in Fig. 3 will overlap 
at A in Fig. 2. Seam the points together at A. 
Trim the lapels close to the curve of the collar, 
leaving only an edge for basting, and add a narrow 
binding. The colored 
hem of the foundation 








most unskilled hands of all are those 
of the little children, who seldom have 
funds enough to buy even one of the 
treasures that they look at so longingly. 
For that reason a children’s fair at 
which only one-cent articles are on sale 
will be hailed with delight by the little A 


. 





ones, while the older sisters who plan 
it will be well rewarded by the chil- 
dren’s pleasure. 

Before deciding upon the place and 
time for the fair, plans should be made for the 
articles to be placed on sale. The stock should 
include one-cent: dolls, tiny cardboard bedsteads 
with linen and quilts to fit, dolls’ clothes and the 
like for the little girls; and whistles, buttonhole 
flags and such things for the little boys. A baby 
show should also be planned, the babies being, of 
course, the dolls of the little girls who attend the 
sale. Admission and registration fees should be at 
the uniform price of a cent. A luncheon consisting 
of tiny one-cent sandwiches, cups of cocoa and 
small faney cakes will prove an attraction. 

In arranging the booths, particular attention 
should be paid to making them attractive from 
the little-girl and little-boy point of view. Tables 
twenty-seven inches high and decorations sugges- 
tive of Mother Goose and her numerous family 
can be counted on to please. 

In advertising the fair, it should be stated that 
older people will be charged a higher price for 
admission and that they will not be allowed to buy 
anything until after the close of the stated hours. 
If it is announced at the start that the proceeds 
are to be given for war-relief work or some other 
patriotic purpose, the children will take addi- 
tional interest in making their purchases. 
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A HOUSE-BOAT VACATION THAT 
YIELDS AN INCOME 


[The fifth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home) 


ANY girls who are eager for a vacation and 

need one, nevertheless feel that during 

the summer they must earn at least pin 
money. A young woman in New Jersey hit upon 
a plan for killing both birds with-one stone. Hav- 
ing a deep-rooted love of the water, she decided 
to combine business with pleasure under the roof 
of a house boat. 

First, she put an advertisement in the city papers 
to the effect that she would take boarding guests 
for a month’s vacation on a house boat. The 
notice stated also that commuters would be wel- 
come. From the replies that began at once to 





come in she selected the five that seemed to her 
| most promising, notified the applicants, and re- 
| quested a dollar in advance for each reservation. 

| The five dollars thus taken in at the outset paid 
| her advertising bills and gave her an option on a 
| fishing boat large enough to accommodate about 
| half a dozen persons. The rent for the boat when 
| she took possession was two dollars a week. Each 
| guest paid five dollars a week for room, breakfast 
| and dinner, which brought in over a hundred dol- 
lars for the month. The first season she did all the 
work herself and cleared fifty dollars, besides 


will show through with 
pretty effect. To make 
the cuffs, merely hem 
each piece round the 
edges, stitch a narrow 
binding on it and sew 
the ends together. A frill 
of net or of lace on 
the collar and cuffs will 
contribute an attractive 
finishing touch, 

The second collar (Fig. 4), calling for only one 
handkerchief, is even 
simpler. Make your pat- 
tern according to the dia- | ' 
gram (Fig. 5), trace it on - 
the goods, and cut out 
the collar along the lines 
that are dotted in the 
diagram. Match A B and 
C Din the lower hem with 
the upper A B and CD. . 7 
If the handkerchief has sin { 
a colored centre, make a c DA 8B 
bow of the surplus piece. FIG. 5 
To do this, turn in the 
edges of the piece, fold it horizontally several 
times, and “pinch” it in the middle. A neat finish- 
ing-off bow will result. 
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A ROSE CAKE 
T= be able to make a rose cake was an ac- 





FIG. 4 














complishment coveted by little girls some 

decades ago. The first step was to spread a 
layer of freshly gathered rose petals in a bow! or 
deep dish. A layer of brown sugar followed, then 
another of petals, and so on until the dish was 
full. Cinnamon or some other spice was sifted 
over the top, and the dish was covered with a 
plate, placed in a tin box or securely wrapped in 
brown paper and buried in the ground overnight. 
When it was withdrawn, it was a toothsome morsel, 
dear to the heart of childhood. 
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A NOVEL DECORATION FOR 
LAMP SHADES 


NEW idea in decorating lamp shades is 
the use of bright-colored designs cut from 
chintz. Convalescent Canadian soldiers in 

a military hospital got the idea from Princess 
Patricia of Connaught, and, following it up, have 
made most attractive shades of durable white 
paper ornamented with gay chintz figures. 

When translucent paper is used for the body of 
the shade, only those colors that readily transmit 
light should be employed for the decorations, such 
as orange, rose, and certain of the reds and yel- 
lows. If you wish the shade to serve particularly 
as a daylight ornament, opaque paper will be the 
best choice for the foundation; then the designs 
may be of blue, green, or any other less trans- 
parent color. The effect of the richly colored chintz 
figures against the solid background of the shade 
is very striking. 

The shades can be made in several different 
shapes, but the conical and the cylindrical forms 
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are the best to choose for first experiments. No 
directions will be required for making a cylindri- 
cal shade; a long rectangle of the proper propor- 
tions is all that is necessary for a pattern. The 
conical shade, eight inches high, nine inches across 
the top and about twelve and a half inches across 
the bottom, you can make as follows: 

Lay a large sheet of wrapping paper on the floor. 
To one end of a piece of string a yard long tie a 
lead pencil, and on the same string, at a distance 
of thirty-two and a half inches from the pencil 
fasten a tack. Stick the tack into the floor and, 
using it as a centre, describe an are upon the 
paper. Shorten the string until the distance be- 
tween the pencil and the tack is twenty-four and 
a half inches, and, using the same centre, draw 
another are. Cut out the paper bounded by the 
two ares, and after lapping the edges until you 
have a cone of the proper size pin them together 
and cut away the surplus paper, except a narrow 
flap to serve as a pasting edge. 

Unpin the paper and use it as a pattern for the 
foundation of the shade itself. Fold the foundation 
into a cone and paste the overlapped edges. In 
order to hide the line of junction and also to con- 
ceal the shadow of the wire holder, paste narrow, 
vertical strips of plain chintz at proper intervals 
on the outside of the cone, and add a binding of 
the same kind at the top and at the bottom. 

Chintz makes an excellent decorative material 
because the character and the variety of the pat- 
terns furnish all kinds of figures that can 8e cut out. 
The decorative scheme may be a ring of scarlet 
birds or a band of yellow butterflies or flowers 
gracefully arranged in knots or garlands. Geomet- 
rical figures placed in regular patterns afford a 
more precise decoration. There is no end to the 
pictures that can be made by combining various 
small figures into groups. Occasionally a scheme 
of decoration may call for a certain figure not 
easily to be found in chintz. In that case, cut the 
desired figure from a picture and use the pattern 
thus obtained to cut the real figure from plain 
chintz. 

In applying the decoration, care should be taken 
to close the design where the two ends meet in 
such a way that the point of contact will not be 
apparent. Fixtures for holding the shades in place 
can be bought at little cost or made at home from 


wire. 
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ELIMINATING THE GUESS 


HE following apparently mysterious way of 
discovering a person’s age will amuse those 
who do not know the secret of it. Tell the 
person whose age you wish to find out to multiply 
the number of the month in which he was born by 
2, add 5 to the result, multiply by 50 and then add 
his age. That is all he has to do. 

From the figure that he gives you as his final 
result subtract 365, add 115 to the remainder, and, 
beginning at the right, point off two decimals in 
the total. The figures on the right of the decimal 
point will be his age, and the figure on the left of 
the point the number of the month in which he 
was born. 

Suppose that the person whose age you wish to 
determine was born in April, and he is now 30 years 
old. Following the formula you have: 4 (April is 
the fourth month) x 2= 8; +5= 13; x 50 = 650; 
+ 30 = 680. 

Those operations the subject of the experiment 
has carried out by himself, at your direction. 
Having the result, you complete the formula thus: 
680 — 365 = 315; + 115 = 430. 

Beginning at the right, point off two decimals, 
and you find that the person’s age is 30, and that 
he was born in the fourth month, April. 

Can you explain why the formula works? 
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SWEET SANDWICHES FOR LIGHT 
REFRESHMENTS 


WEET sandwiches are especially convenient 
on those occasions when you wish to serve 
light refreshments. They are economical, too, 

since they are best made of thinly sliced bread a 
day or two old, and require only a scant filling. 
Use brown or white bread, and slice it very thin 
with a sharp knife. If you use butter, cream it be- 
fore you spread it, and be sure that it is not too salt. 

Chop a cupful of ginger very fine and blend with 
it enough thick, sweet cream to make the mixture 
of the right consistency for spreading. Put the 
filling between thin slices of buttered bread. You 
can make another excellent ginger filling with 
preserved ginger and candied orange peel. Chop 
equal quantities of the two ingredients very fine, 
and add enough ginger syrup and orange juice to 
make the mixture spread well. Nuts and preserved 
ginger are another delicious combination. Chop 
the two together in equal quantities, and mix ina 
little light-brown sugar and cream to moisten the 
whole. . 

Cherry and almond sandwiches are delicious. 
Use equal quantities of almonds and preserved or 
eandied cherries. Chop the cherries fine and pound 
the almonds into a paste; mix the two prepara- 
tions, and add a teaspoonful of almond extract 
and a little cream. 

Honey sandwiches, made by combining dates 
and raisins passed through a food chopper and 
by adding to each cupful of the mixture two table- 
spoonfuls of honey and one of orange juice, are 
unusually good. Chopped nuts, also, can be added 
with pleasing results. Another good sandwich is 
made by running dates and nuts through a food 
chopper—half as many dates as nuts—and adding 
to each cupful of the mixture a quarter of a cupful 
of maple sugar and a small amount of cream. 

Quince jelly mixed with a few shredded mint 
leaves and spread on thin buttered slices of bread 
or stale sponge cake makes a sandwich of excel- 
lent flavor. Currant jelly mixed with nut meats 
also makes a good combination. 

To make chocolate sandwiches, melt two squares 
of chocolate, and when the syrup is partly cool 
add one half cupful of brown sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of cream. Flavor it with a teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and add chopped nut meats until it is 
of the right consistency. Use the mixture as a 
filling between very thin slices of bread or slices 
of toasted sponge cake or any loaf cake. 

You can use marshmallows for sandwiches by 
heating them in the oven until they are soft. An- 
other good filling consists of thick strawberry 
preserves into which you have worked a table- 
spoonful of pineapple juice and enough fresh 
grated cocoanut to make a paste. 

When the sandwiches are made of bread they 


will be more attractive if you trim the slices care- $3 


fully round the edges and cut them into squares, 
triangles, rounds, finger lengths or fancy shapes. 
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front-rank proportions. 


Chandler car is a car of 





We have kept it low. 
lished four years ago an impossible price. 
that price to $1595 the trade thought we were courting disaster. 
came as a positive shock to the industry. Meanwhile the Chandler business grew to 


This is a condition which we cannot control. 


New York Office: 1790 Broadway 


Chandler Price 
Must Advance 
$200 June 30 


The price of the Chandler Six becomes $1595 on the first day of July. 
The present model, identically the same car, will be continued after 
that date. UNTIL THAT DATE THE PRICE REMAINS $1395. 


It has always been a basic part of Chandler policy 
to keep the Chandler price low 


The Chandler car was never cheapened, but, rather, improved and refined from season 
to season until the whole motor car purchasing public has come to recognize that the 


surpassing values. 


We have sold the Chandler for hundreds of dollars 
less than cars of similar quality 
Now, however, the Chandler price must be advanced. 


It must be materially advanced to cover greatly increased costs which have arisen this 
Spring by reason of unprecedented conditions in the material supply and labor markets 
and in problems of transportation. 


At $1595 the Chandler car will still be under-priced. By test of any conceivable 
comparison this statement is a provable fact. 


Now you can buy this great Six at $1395 f. o. b. Cleveland. 


While the $1395 price holds, the demand will continue to greatly 
exceed our production, and we cannot guarantee deliveries 


FIVE PLEASING TYPES OF BODY 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 


All prices F. O. B. Cleveland 


Write us today for catalog and booklet “See How the Chandler Checks With High-Priced Cars.” 
This booklet tells how other medium-priced sixes do not check with high-priced cars. 
Write today, and see youx dealer. Address Dept. GC. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Cable Address: ‘‘Chanmotor’’ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Men considered the original Chandler price of $1785 estab- 
Later when the Chandler Company reduced 


It is a condition which we must meet. 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 
Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan (Fisher Built), $2095 
Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe (Fisher Built), $1995 


Further reductions 


Limousine, $2695 




















Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


Freezone 


Removes hard corns, soft 
| corns, also corns between the 
WA toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a corn aché 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug store in the U.S. or Canada 


THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, Ohio 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


51st Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in | 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

00—$350 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 















Young Men, Learn a Trade 


The Pratt & Whitney Company has 
several vacancies in the Apprenticeship 
Course and would be glad to receive ap- 
plications from young men who would 
appreciate an opportunity to learn a 
trade under very favorable circum- 
stances. Courses are given covering the 
work of the Pattern Shop, Foundry, 
Machine Shop and Drawing Room, each 
including classroom instruction with 
the shop experience. Generous wages 
make all apprentices self-support- 
ing. Athletics are encouraged. 

Candidates must be at least sixteen 
years old, of good health and character, 
and having the equivalent of a gram- 
mar-school education. Address 


Supervisor of Apprentices, 











— S| freight prepaid ona iL 
So. EP? 1917 “RANGER” Tcocs. Write 
it. — ee at once for our big ca and 
= special offers. Take your choice 

fo) from 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 

“an, famous “RANGER” line. 


Marvelous improvements. - 
ordinary values in our 1917 price offers. 

You cannot afford to buy without 
a gesti ng our latest propositions 


SU 

uipmen 

mouel ao ite Today. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. T-50,Chicago 


PRATT & WHITNEY CO., Hartford, Conn. 





GLUE cont 
BOTTLES 


WILL MEND IT 10¢ 


|e PAS E'S 





How Can We Cut 
the Price but Not 
the Quality ? 





—but our booklet on the New Companion 
Sewing Machine tells you fairly and squarely 
how we canoffer this ‘‘first quality” family sew- 
ing machine, warrant it for 25 years, pay all 
freight charges to your nearest freight station, 
and sell at a large saving over the usual price. 


Our plan 
Prove It for Yourself Oy?" 
possible for you to test the machine in your 
home for three months before deciding. If 
unsatisfactory we return your money and take 





back the machine at our expense. 
WRITE TO-DAY for Trial Offer and 
’ Free Descriptive Booklet. 


Owing to probable advance in price, due to war conditions, 
we advise an immediate application for particulars. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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A SECRET WRITING CODE 


HERLOCK HOLMES himself would have 
S found difficulty in solving a eryptogram writ- 

ten from the code described below. Unless a 
person discovers the key word he will be entirely 
baffled by the meaningless jumble of letters. 

Rule a square sheet of paper into six hundred 
and seventy-six squares, twenty-six each way. 
Beginning with the upper left-hand corner square, 
write the alphabet across the paper, placing one 
letter in each square. In the second row, write the 
alphabet beginning with the letter B, and placing 
the letter A in the blank square at the right-hand 
end of the line. Do the same with the next 
line, starting with C and filling in A and B at 
the end. When you have done that correctly, 
the alphabet will appear in its regular order 
on the first horizontal line from left to right, 
and in the first vertical column from top to 
bottom, and the diagonal from the upper right 
to the lower left-hand corner will be a line 
of Z’s. 

Each party to the secret should have a copy 
of the code, and a key word should be agreed 
upon. 

Suppose that the key word is “Charles” and 
that you wish to send the message ‘‘ Wilson is 
elected” to one of your friends who knows the 
secret of the eryptogram. 

On a separate sheet of paper write the mes- 
sage, and above it write the key word as many 
times as is necessary, thus: 


Charle sC harles€ 
Wilson is elected 


On the top horizontal line of the table find 
the first letter of the key word, C, and on the 
left-hand vertical line the first letter of the 
message, W. From the letter C, bring your 
finger down the column, and from the letter 
W, bring your finger across. The letter where 
the two columns meet will be the first letter 
of the cipher, which in this case will be Y. 
Repeat this manceuvre with the second letters 
of the key word and the message, and so on until 
the cipher is complete. 

To translate, the boy who receives the message 
places the key word, letter for letter, over the 
cipher that he has received. Then finding in the 
upper row of the table the first letter of the key 
word, C, he passes his finger down until he comes 
to the first letter of the cipher, Y; and the letter 
in the left-hand column on the same line will be the 
first letter in the translation. In the same manner 
he finds each of the succeeding letters. 
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A ROLLICKING TUB 


HAT is more commonplace and unromantic 

W than an old-fashioned round washtub? Yet 
there are wonderful possibilities in it. A 

tub, two poles eight or ten feet long, and three 
two-foot pieces of a log about six inches in diam- 
eter make a boat that is—to say the least—out of 








the ordinary. It may not break any speed records, 
but it will give more than its full measure of fun. 
Some small clothesline or heavy cord and a few 
large nails complete the list of materials, unless 
you wish to make the boat a sailing craft; in that 
case you will need a mast, a sail and spars. 

The figure shows how simple the construction 
is. Fasten the pole B, which is eight or ten feet 
long and two inches in diameter, through the 
handles of the tub, A, so that it projects equal 
distances on opposite sides. Sharpen the two 
pieces of log D D at both ends, and nail them to 
opposite ends of the pole B. Then wedge the pole 
C under the pole B and allow it to extend a few 
inches over the front edge of the tub. Lash it to the 
pole B so that it extends behind the tub, as shown, 
and nail to the end of it the piece of log E, which 
also should be sharpened at both ends. To-make 
the whole rigid, fasten guy ropes F F near the 
ends ofthe poles. If you use a mast, rest the lower 
end in a step nailed to the bottom of the tub, and 
lash it to the pole C halfway between the pole B 
and the forward end of the pole C. Guy ropes to 
the ends of the pole B and to the forward end 
of the pole C will help to hold the mast firmly in 
place. 

Launch the boat at the bathing beach, man it 
with a trusty crew who have no fear of water, 
who are prepared to swim,—and expect to swim, 
—and you will not stop laughing until the cruise 


is over. 
es 


LIBERIA AND PHILATELY 


HE postage stamps of the African Republic 
of Liberia were made in Germany. When the 
Entente warships blocked the coming of fresh 
supplies, Liberia was forced to surcharge earlier 
issues with new values. That was a legitimate 
measure to which collectors did not object, but 
the latest surcharges are so numerous as to con- 
vince stamp lovers that Liberia has prepared them 
with the deliberate intention of obtaining revenue 
at the expense of philatelists. 

Had the Liberian authorities been content with 
placing a single new value upon a certain stamp, 
and having the surcharge appear uniform upon 
all the copies of that stamp, the new labels might 
have escaped suspicion. But instead,—taking for 
example the two-cent crimson and black stamp of 
the 1909 series,_the Liberian postal officials sur- 
charged a sheet of one hundred stamps in ten dif- 
ferent ways. 

Asthe stamps were legitimately issued by a gov- 
ernment, and some of them were used for postage, 
they will find their way into albums and cata- 
logues, notwithstanding the fact that the “errors” 
were not the fruit of printers’ carelessness. But 
the stamps will be unpopular in America and 








probably less profitable in Liberia than their offi- 
cial makers anticipated. 
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CYCLE POLO 


YCLE polo differs from pony polo mainly in 
C the dissimilarity of mounts and in the fact 

that the bicycle game requires no special 
training or expensive equipment. If you feel at 
home on a bicycle, you can get a great deal of fun 
out of cycle polo, and of course the more expert 
you are in handling your wheel and in using a 
mallet the better player you will be. 





receives little attention in a game. Do not get into 
the habit of-using it. 

No. 1’s chief duty is helping his team mates to 
score; he seldom makes a goal himself. He must 
be a quick man, able to ride down the enemy, and 
hinder them from taking the ball. Thus he leaves 
the ball at the disposal of No. 2 or No. 3. He stays 
in' the rear and makes things generally uncom- 
fortable for the opposing forces. He gets in the 
way and pushes, and takes up space that the 
enemy would like to have. 

No. 2 has the most independent position on the 
team. He corresponds to the rover in hockey. He 
should be a good rider and able to hit hard. He 





A SCRIMMAGE AT CYCLE POLO 


The field should be as level as possible and as 
nearly four hundred feet long by two hundred feet 
wide as you can get. Place at each end a goal 
consisting of two posts four feet high placed ten 
feet apart. 

In cycle polo there can be no rule about the 
height of bicycles, as there is about that of ponies. 
The size of the rider must in every case decide 
that, as it does the size of the mallet, which should 
have a handle of such a length that when the 
player sits upright in the bicycle saddle and rests 
the head of the mallet on the ground his arm 
will hang down comfortably by his side. A cro- 
quet mallet sometimes serves the purpose excel- 
lently. 

Wooden balls, light enough to respond to a hit, 
but not too light, are best for the purpose. Real 
polo balls can be used, although they are a little 
too heavy for the bicycle game. What are termed 
“practice balls,” which come at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a dozen, will serve. In fact, any 
ball that weighs three or four ounces is suitable. 
It should be white, so that it can readily be seen. 

If everyone plays fair, there is little danger in 
the game. A player who runs into another at right 
angles should be ruled off the field for the rest of 
the period. The same penalty should be meted out 
to any player who tries to unseat an opponent. 
Those two offenses are fouls, and each counts half 
a point against the side that commits them. 

Four players on a side is the best number. The 
game is divided into eight periods of five minutes 
each. Two minutes are allowed between periods. 
At the half, or end of the. fourth period, there is a 
recess of ten minutes, or less, at 
the pleasure of the captains. At 
a signal of the referee all playing 
stops, whether a goal has been 
made or not. 

For cycle polo one person usu- 
ally acts as referee, timer, um- 
pire and scorer. It is an exacting 
job, for the person who fills the 
combined offices has to be constantly rid- 
ing from one goal to the other and watching 
the players. 

For a backhand stroke, do not strike as 
hard as you can, if you are going fast. 
Accuracy must be your object. With a hard 
stroke you are likely to wrench your elbow, 
besides missing the ball. 

If you wish to hit the ball so that it will 
go straight back, you must hit it when it is 
about a foot behind your knee. If you wish it to 
go to the left rear, and you are striking behind 
your back wheel, you must strike at right angles, 
and turn a little to the right, if you have time, so 
as not to strike your wheel. 

If you want to strike a ball to the right rear, get 
it in front of your knee. You can pass it on to a 
comrade, even if you fail to make a long shot. 

Those strokes are backhanders. The other kind 
of stroke is called the forward stroke. 

A straight forward is made by riding up to the 
ball and hitting it when it is about a foot in front 
of the right knee. The right front is the most diffi- 
cult forward stroke. To make it successfully, you 

must hit the ball when 

Goal it is a trifle behind your 
knee. 

A stroke on the left 
side, or almost in front, is 
good for stopping a ball 
that is going into your 
goal. You hit it nearly at 

®) right angles from directly 
in front of your front 
wheel. If you have time, 
you can save yourself 
from being unseated by 
turning slightly to the left 
while you make the 

Go al stroke. 

The players are No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4; the diagram shows them in 
position at the beginning of the game. The teams 
line up in the middle of the field, each on its own 
side of a straight line. The referee, R, throws the 
ball in, as indicated by the dotted line, and the 
game begins. 

The only terms used by the players are, “Leave 
it,” which means leave the ball, as some one else 
has a better chance than you have to earn the goal; 
and “Backhander here,” meaning a backhanded 
stroke. Such ambiguous advice as “All right,” 
which may mean any one of several things, 














must be able to hook the ball from the very mal- 
lets of the enemy, so that he himself may have a 
fair hit. No. 3 and No. 4 usually pass the ball on 
to him. He then has to ride fast, hit the ball and 
try to earn a goal. No. 3 has excellent opportunities 
for bringing the ball clear down the field by fast 
riding and hard hitting. He also helps to fight off 
No. 1 of the opposing side. 

No. 4, usually captain of the team, is the goal 
keeper. Yet, if he is a fast rider, he will be able 
to keepin the game most of the time. He is behind 
all the players, able to see their opportunities, and 
privileged to advise them by calling out “Leave 
it!” and so forth. He does not ordinarily concern 
himself with taking the ball and making for the 
opposite goal, but contents himself with giving it 
a smart rap, which sends it safe to one side and 
away from his own goal. 

A goal counts one, and a foul counts a half goal 
for the opposing side. The side having the most 
goals of course wins the game. 

The Editor of the Boys’ Page will be glad to 
answer any questions about the game. 
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A “KLEPALO” 


CAMP cook, whose only means of calling 
A the members of his party was pounding on 
a@ pan with a knife handle, was unable to 
make them hear when they were fishing or hunt- 
ing at any considerable distance from the camp. 
One of the party, to whom he complained, there- 
upon made what he called a “klepalo.” 
The “klepalo” was merely a piece of 
well-seasoned oak plank, two inches 
thick, six inches wide and four feet long. 
Through the centre he 
bored a hole, passed a 
rope through it, and sus- 
pended the plank from the 
branch of a tree, as shown 
in the illustration. The 
cook “rang” the instru- 
ment by striking it with 
a mallet, first on one side 
and then on the other. 
The man who made the “klep- 
alo” had seen similar contrivances 
in small Bulgarian villages, where 
they are used instead of church 
bells to call the people to worship. 
A test of the instrument used by the campers 
showed that, in ordinary weather conditions, it 
could be heard two miles. 


oe 


NEW STAMPS IN CHINA 


HE Far East has recently undergone a postal 

revolution that has brought into existence 

several new issues of stamps. Chief among 
them is one for Great Britain, whose current 
stamps have hitherto been valid for use through 
the British postal agencies in various parts of 
China, just as those stamps pay postage to-day 
from England to any place in the United States. 

The Chinese government, for reasons not yet 
disclosed to American philately, objected to Eng- 
lish postal methods; and the outcome is that the 
stamps of Hongkong, a British colony since 1842, 
have been surcharged with the word CHINA in 
black, sans-serif, capital letters. These stamps 
supersede the ordinary British postal labels, and 
the rates now charged on mail are those that 
prevail in the Chinese postal system, with the 
cent and the dollar as the monetary basis instead 
of the penny, the shilling and the pound. The 
new British Hongkong overprints are in de- 
nominations of two, four, six, eight, ten, twelve 
and fifty cents; and of one, two, three, five and 
ten dollars. 

The stamps of Russia in China have hitherto been 
Russian issues surecharged, but without any over- 
printed value to take the place of the kopeck and 
ruble values. A new series has now appeared with 
a surcharge that provides dollar-and-cent denomi- 
nations. 

As early as 1895 Germany adopted Chinese cur- 
rency rates for German stamps in China, and 
France introduced the system early in the twen- 
tieth century. 

It remains to be seen whether Japan, which is 
powerful in China politically and in a military 








sense, will consent to follow the example of the 
other four powers that have Chinese postal 
agencies. 
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A BOY’S RANGE FINDER 


ANGE finders —instruments that make it 
possible to determine the distance of a more 
or less remote object without approaching it 

—are used most extensively in artillery fire, where, 

in order to aim the guns properly, it is necessary 

to know the distance to the enemy’s position; 

but their use in everyday life is amusing and 
instructive. How many times on a cross-country 
“hike” have you not wished to know the width 
of a river or the distance to a column of 
smoke? 

The materials for a simple but effective 
range finder, such as any boy can make, cost 
less than seventy-five cents. The instrument 
is based on the laws of the reflection of light 
and on triangulation. 

At a store where drawing materials are sold, 
buy a brass protractor of six-inch diameter. 
Solder an ordinary pin at the 15° mark (Fig. 1), 
and nfp off the point; then solder a second pin 
at the exact middle of the straight edge. Next 
cut out a piece of tin or brass one and three 
quarters inches long by one half inch wide, 
and make a right-angled bend a half inch from 
one end. Cut a slit in the long side one inch 
long and one sixty-fourth of an inch broad, 
and then solder the short side to the protractor, 
as shown in Fig. 1, so that the slit stands over 
the 165° mark. 

Now cut a short rod of hard wood three 
quarters of an inch long, and burn a hole 
through the centre of it from end to end with 
a red-hot needle slightly smaller in diameter 
than a pin. 

With a glass cutter cut a strip of good mirror 
glass one half inch wide and three inches long, 
and, with sealing wax and a strip of court- 
plaster, fasten it to the little rod of wood. Slip 

the rod down over the pin soldered at the centre 
of the protractor, and cut off the protruding point. 
See that the mirror faces toward the slit. The 
range finder is now complete. 

Fig. 2 is a plan view drawn to make clear the 
method of using the instrument. Set the mirror strip 








so that its silvered surface crosses the 45° mark. 
Turn the left shoulder toward the object, P, the 
distance to which you wish to determine. Hold 
the protractor at the level of the eyes and, with 
the left eye close to the slit, look through it into the 
mirror, moving the protractor as a whole until 
the image of P reflected in the mirror falls directly 
in line with the pin soldered at the 15° mark. Then, 
glancing over the top of the mirror strip, notice 
some object in the landscape that is also in line 
with the pin. Suppose that it is a tree or a bush 
at Q, perhaps several hundred yards away. Now 
walk one hundred paces, as indicated by the dotted 
line D, directly toward Q, put the protractor slit 
again to the eye, sight the pin upon Q, and rotate 
the mirror strip toward the 90° mark until the 
image of P is made to fall again in line with 
the pin and with Q. Read the angular position of 
the silvered back of the mirror strip, and then, to 
obtain the number of paces that the object, P, is 
distant from the first observation station, refer to 
a copy of the tables appended to this article. 

Suppose that you find the reading to be 49.2°; 
you must then subtract from-seven hundred and 
twelve a quantity equal to two tenths of the differ- 
ence between seven hundred and twelve and five 
hundred and sixty-seven, which leaves six hun- 
dred and eighty-three paces as the distance you 
wish to determine. 

Sometimes it is inconvenient or even impossible 
to walk one hundred paces toward Q. If you walk 
a known portion of one hundred paces before you 
take an observation on an object, you must multi- 
ply the range values in the tables by that fraction. 
For example, if you find a mirror reading of 49.2° 
after walking only twenty paces, then your new 
range is only twenty one hundredths, or one fifth, 

of the table value of six hun- 


3a dred and eighty-three, com- 
Fic. 2 puted above; in other words, 
< the range is one hundred and 
thirty-six and three fifths 

paces. 


To measure with this range 

, finder the distance of an ob- 
. ject about a mile away, the 
*, two observing stations should 
* be two hundred paces apart; 
for two miles, four hundred 

paces; for three miles, six 














hundred paces, and so on; otherwise the angular 
movement of the mirror will be so small that you 
cannot read it accurately. The ranges, as given 
in the tables, must then be multiplied by two, three, 
four, and so on, as the case may be. ; 

If you have learned to take the regular army 
marching pace for double time,—thirty-six inches, 
—you can determine the ranges directly in yards; 
otherwise you must know the length of your natu- 
ral stride before you can reduce the ranges from 
paces to yards. 

New uses for the range finder will occur to you 
every time you use it. You can find the distance 
of a storm cloud by taking observations quickly 
upon some prominent and distinctive mark of the 
cloud. You can use it to determine, say, the height 
of a tree top above the level of the eye, where P 
of the diagram is the top of the tree and D the 
horizontal distance of the second observing station 
from the first station at the foot of the tree; in this 
instance the protractor is held vertical. As an aid 
in holding the protractor straight, weight a string 
with a small stone and hang it from the 90° mark 
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This Delightful 


Bran Dish 


In magazines and newspapers, 
countless authorities are urging the 
use of bran. 

It is Nature's laxative. 

You need it daily, so make it a 
likable dish. 

Pettijohn’s is a dainty which 





everyone enjoys. Thousands of 

doctors advise it on that account. 
Try it one week—note its effects. 

Then you'll never go without it. 
Start tomorrow morning. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. 

Both sold in packages only. (1605) 


























THE WORD OF THE TRUTH 
A Theological Education for One Dollar. 


A complete Harmony and Exposition of the Whole 
ospel, in simple words and order. 


Everyone May Understand the Word of God. 
May we send description ; or, the book for $1. 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. 

















PECACO CANOES 


ARE BUILT ON A NEW PRINCIPLE 
THE STRONGEST CANOE MADE 


PENOBSCOT CANOE CO., MILFORD, MAINE 
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CONTINUING THE BOYS’ PAGE FOR JUNK 


down past the pin on which the mirror pivots. If 
the mirror is set at 67.5°, then, when you have 
walked to a point where you can see the tree top 
in the mirror in line with the sighting pin, the dis- 
tance from the foot of the tree will be exactly 
equal to the height of the top of the tree above the 
level of the eye. 


Angle Range ngle Range 
(Degrees) (Paces) gin es) (Paces) 
45 infinity 68 96.5 
46 2864 69 90.0 
47 1430 70 83.9 
48 951 71 78.1 
49 712 72 72.7 
50 567 73 67.5 
51 470 74 62.5 
52 401 75 57.7 
53 349 76 53.2 
54 308 77 48.8 
55 275 78 44.5 
56 248 79 40.4 
57 225 80 36.4 
58 205 81 32.5 
59 188 82 28.7 
60 173 83 24.9 
61 160 84 21.3 
62 148 85 17.6 
63 138 86 14.1 
64 128 87 10.5 
65 119 88 7.0 
66 111 89 3.5 
67 103.5 90 zero 
es 


A ONE-HAND CLOVE HITCH 


Te tie a clove hitch with two hands is simple 
"Tenens: But can you do it with one hand? 
Not many persons are able to do the trick 
even after seeing it done 
several times, unless the 
secret has been explained 
to them. 

Fold a piece of soft cord 
in a single loop and give 
the loop a half turn to the 
right (Fig. 1); next bend 
the loop back, as shown in 
Fig. 2. Now put your fore- 
finger through opening X, 
and pass it under the in- 
tervening cords and up 
through the opening Y. 
When you have drawn the cord taut, you will have 
made your clove hitch. (Fig. 3.) 
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ORDERS 
6 ‘Bite E,” said Mr. Mehaffie, “pile the wood 


aS 





Fig. 3. 


in the woodshed on the side next the barn. 
You’d better do it this morning.” 

Eugene went to the woodshed as his father went 
off to work. He did not object to piling up wood. 
He was not at all lazy, and there was nothing in 
particular to do that morning; so he whistled as 
he carried the wood in, armful by armful. Then he 
looked round the shed. 

**Pile it on the side next the barn,” his father 
had said. There was no reason at all for that, and 
it meant more steps; so Eugene piled the wood on 
the side next the door. He was very painstaking. 

At noon Mr. Mehaffie came home in a little elec- 
tric automobile. He tried to run # into the wood- 
shed, but the wood stuck out several feet and 
prevented him from getting in. 

“Eugene!” he cried. “I thought I told you to 
pile the wood over there!” 

“T didn’t think it would make any difference.” 

“It does. I am to have the use of the Hamiltons’ 
ear while they are out of town. The woodshed 
was where I planned to keep it.” 

“I didn’t know —” began Eugene. He was al- 
ready throwing the wood across the shed. 

“I told you what to do. You should learn to take 
orders without always knowing why.” 

But that was just a home episode, and the les- 
son did not sink deep into the boy’s consciousness. 

He had similar experiences all the way through 
school. In spite of his good mind and his willing- 
ness to work, the teachers found him annoying. It 
was.difficult for him to obey orders exactly ; in his 
own mind he could always see a better way. But 
he had no serious difficulty until he went into the 
high school. He was taking his first year’s work 
in chemistry. Dr. Raubens gave them instructions 
for the arsenic test. 

“On no account must the hydrogen be lighted 
until it is certain that all the air in. the generator 
has been driven off,” he said to the class. ‘‘Collect 
the gas in small quantities and test it away from 
your bench. It will require twenty minutes before 
you can make the final test at the generator.” 

Eugene timed himself. ‘Fifteen minutes—six- 
teen.’”’ There was only a faint “pop” when he had 
made his test after twelve minutes. ‘“‘I guess it 
will be all right now,” he thought, “and I am tired 
of waiting.” 

He touched a match to the nozzle of the genera- 
tor. Something exploded like a bomb. The gener- 
ator flask was splintered, and the hot acid ran over 
his hands and burned them like fire, and ate into 
the sleeves of his coat. 

In college Eugene took the engineering course. 
His work was good, and the instructors used their 
efforts to get him a position. He went to one of the 
big offices of a railway. His superior officer, the 
chief clerk, was a man of few words who gave his 
orders without unnecessary explanation. 

“Let the Queen Run bridgé work go and com- 
pute these,” said the clerk, coming in one morning 
from his office and handing the data to Eugene. 

Eugene looked them over. They were mere 
fragments in construction work. He could do the 
whole thing in two or three hours. At present he 
was in the midst of the most difficult part of his 
bridge work. He would finish up the one difficult 
point, and take up this new piece of work when he 
came back from luncheon. 

He finished his computations and went out to 
luncheon. When he came back at two o’clock, he 
found the chief clerk, the master mechanie and 
the chief engineer at his desk. 

“T was just about to begin them,” he said. 

An unpleasant scene followed. There had been 
a wreck of one of the flyers, and a viaduct had 
been so badly shaken up that reinforced concrete 
must be put in before trains could use it. Mean- 
while they were making a detour of twenty miles. 
The construction crew were to go out on a two- 
o’clock special. They were waiting for those drafts. 

“TIT could have had them done an hour ago, if 
you had told me they were important.” 

“T don’t ask questions!” roared the chief clerk. 
“I obey orders as they come in, and that is what 
every man in my office will do.” 

It delayed Eugene’s promotion; it nearly cost 
him his position. But it will take a long, long time 
for him to learn his lesson. 
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The big league baseball pitcher is a 
specialist. Constant practice at pitching 
brought him his skill and success. That 
is concentration. 

















In manufacturing likewise, it pays to 
concentrate. Making one brand of bi- 
cycle tire—and making it well—is better 
than making a great many brands. 


Goodyear Makes 
Only One Bicycle Tire 


That Means Better Tires Cheaper 


Do you know why bicycle tires have been 


costing you too much? 


And why they have not 


been good enough? It is because manufacturing 
« and selling costs have been too high. 


In putting out the Blue Streak Bicycle Tire at 
$3.25 each, Goodyear struck at the heart of this 


condition. 


The Good year Blue Streak repre- 


sents a welcome square deal for the bicycle rider. 
It is a big, honest value at a fair price. 


Instead of making a great many brands Good- 
year concentrates on this one high quality tire 
'—the Blue Streak. This single manufacturing 


standard saves factory costs. 


The money saved 


goes into making better tires cheaper — for you. 


This one standard tire is sold direct to the 
Goodyear dealer, saving extra selling profits 
between the factory and you. 


The Good y ear Dealer in your town will sell 


you Blue Streaks. 


He is your friend. See him. 


Or write The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, for his address. 


Boys everywhere are wearing Goodyear Bicycle Caps. Ask your dealer. 
They’re specially popular with Dicyele Clubs—name of club printed on the cap. 





Rugged Tires Wear Long 


No Side-Slipping on These Tires 





Goodyear Blue Streaks are loyal on 
your bike. Boys say they wear “‘like 
iron.”’ There is long wear in the tough 
two-ply tire body, stout and durable. 
The treads are of strong rubber blocks 
with two stout reinforcing strips of 
fabric under the tread to guard against 
punctures. 


A Good year Blue Streak is a stranger 
to dangerous side-slipping. It has a 
real non-skid tread made of sharp- 
edged blocks of rugged rubber. These 
press together and bite the ground, in 
travel. Press on a Blue Streak tread. 
You can feel the bite. 





Springy Tires Pedal Easy 


Blue Streaks Are Handsome Tires 





Added to Blue Streak durability is 
resilience. Fine, light fabric, strong 
but active, goes into them. The two- 
ply tire body rests in springy rubber. 
This makes Blue Streaks quick and 
elastic. Pedaling becomes fun on such 
tires. They are so easy to push. 


Every rider wants good-looking tires, 
too. Goodyear Blue Streaks are 
handsome, to match the fine quality 
built into them. Your friends will 
notice how your wheel is improved. 
They are bright and snappy with the 
clear Blue Streaks along the side. 
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THE GROWING- UP GIRL 


HE lives in the same street with most of us— 
S the growing-up motherless girl who does not 

seem to be anyone’s especial charge. People 
say that she is a little too easy in her manner; 
that she spends too much time in the street; that 
she puffs her hair more than is in good taste. She 
has a father, or an aunt, or some one who pro- 
vides her with clothing more or less suitable, and 
who sees that she is in school with some show of 
regularity and has nourishing food ; so it is not like 
a charity ease. What can be done without seeming 
to be officious? 

One woman, a tired, busy woman, was thought- 
ful enough to smile at that girl in her street. She 
invited her in to supper occasionally. She has 
taught her various accomplishments in needle- 
work and interested her in holiday preparations. 
She has given her the best sort of reading for her 
maturing mind. She has not criticized or lectured 
or offered unsought advice, but she has gained the 
girl’s confidence and affection. 

Is there anyone who could not do as much as 
that for the growing-up motherless girl in her own 


street? 
eg? 
TO PROTECT CURTAINS AT NIGHT 


Wizins to do with the lace and other cur- 
tains in your bedroom on a rainy or windy 
night when you wish to open the windows 
is often a problem. The following simple device 
prevents them from blowing out and getting wet 
or dusty, and also 
holds them back so 
as to allow ample 
ventilation. 

Cut out a piece of 
white cotton cloth 
about one and one 
quarter yards long 
by three quarters of 
a yard wide, turn a 
hem on all four sides, 
and sew three or four 
little brass rings on 
each of the longest 
sides. Then put three 
or four little brass 
hooks just round the 
side of the window 
casing in positions to 
correspond with the 
rings on the cloth. 
At night fold the 
eloth round the lace 
curtain or drapery and attach it to the hooks by 
means of the rings. That draws the curtains back 
and covers the lower part of them so that they 
cannot be injured by sudden showers, fog or dust. 


ad 


A PET SHOW 
A SURE way to interest the children of a 


v 




















neighborhood and at the same time to teach 

them a wholesome lesson is to arrange a 
show of pets. Invite every boy and every girl who 
has a pet to bring it. Put no restrictions on variety 
or species, and send special invitations to the chil- 
dren who have no pets. Let the motto of the show 
be, ‘‘The more, the merrier.”” The community 
playground or any wide lawn will serve for an 
exhibition place. 

It is better to make no effort either to classify 
the pets or to judge them. A blue ribbon for every 
entry will please the children more than awards 
that discriminate. 

The average community will produce an aston- 
ishing variety of pets—puppies, kittens, parrots, 
canaries, turtles, rabbits, chickens, goats, and 
other creatures less common but no less dear to 
those who own them. 

In such an exhibition the performing of tricks 
by those of the pets that have been trained to 
them will be one source of interest; but the chief 
value of the show will be the lesson that it teaches: 
affection for all the creatures that put their trust 


in man. 
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HOMEMADE FLOUR AND MEAL 
FOR WAR-TIME USE 


HE gristmill with the ponderous millstones 
that used to grind the wheat and corn that 
the farmer raised for his home supply has 
gone; the great modern flour mill has taken its 
place. But the huge wheels and rollers have not 
wholly conquered, for many persons who cannot 
forget the good old-fashioned flavor of the grist- 
mill products, and who wish to make their war- 
time economies as agreeable as possible, have set 
up little grinding machines in their homes, and 
are making their own meal and flour. 

The persons who run their own gristmills gain 
two things: first, a reduction in cost that is appar- 
ent when you compare the market price of fifty 
pounds of wheat with the market price of the 
same weight of flour; and second, the satisfaction 
that comes from producing a food that has the 
real homemade flavor. 

The equipment may be merely a coffee grinder 
and a sieve.’A small mill that screws to a table 
and operates by a hand crank costs about four 
dollars. The hopper allows the grain to descend 
against a screw-shaped shaft that forces it against 
grinding disks of corrugated metal. A screw and 
lock nut regulate the fineness. The larger and 
more expensive mills operate on the same prin- 
ciple. 

Sieves of four sizes of wire, Nos. 6, 12, 24, 40, are 
desirable parts of the equipment. They cost little 
and enable you to obtain a variety of products 
from each kind of grain. The number of the sieve 
wire represents roughly the number of meshes to 
the inch. Brass wire is preferable to iron wire, 
particularly in the small sizes, because fine iron 
or steel wire is very susceptible to rust. The flour 
adheres to this rust and soon clogs the mesh. 

Wheat, corn, rye, buckwheat are all good raw 
products for the home mill. If you raise them 
yourself, so muck the better ; if you purchase them, 
be sure that you get the best grade. Before putting 
them in the hopper, winnow or fan out the chaff. 

For the first grinding set the mill so that it just 
breaks the average size. By sifting the product 
you can get a pleasant breakfast food that will 





xive variety to the morning meal. Finer grindings 
will give you flour for bread. 
All grains have similar elements of structure. 


.There is first the outer coat of protection, bran in 


wheat, the dark nutshell in buckwheat; next, the 
hard shell, yellow in flint corn and brownish in 
wheat and rye; third, the white powdery part that 
is the first food for the germ, which is the fourth 
element. By using the sieves after each grinding 
you can, if you wish, roughly separate these ele- 
ments. 

’ The first breaking of the wheat will give a small 
amount of very fine and delicate white flour, con- 
siderably more outer coat, or bran, and a still 
larger quantity of coarse, hard, broken grain 
—the old-fashioned cracked wheat that was 
often used as a cereal. Further grinding pro- 
duces more flour and reduces the whiteness, 
but adds, some persons believe, to the flavor 
and the nutritive value. Grinding all of the 
wheat together so finely that it needs no sift- 
ing is the original method recommended by 
Dr. Graham; it gives a product that makes 
excellent bread. Half whole wheat and half 
whole rye also makes an excellent bread 
flour. 

Flint corn is a hard nut to crack and re- 
quires much sifting, but it pays well in flavor 
for the labor it requires. The longer you grind 
it the more of the hard part is broken up and 
the more golden the meal becomes. The 
very coarse yellow meal may be retained on 
a No. 12 sieve. It requires long cooking, but 
produces a delicious golden hominy full of 
flavor. 

The seed germ of flint corn is easily recog- 
nized. It is a flat little dark-colored bag at 
the pointed end of the kernel where it joins 
the cob. The seed germ in all grain contains 
oil, and consequently is a source of distine- 
tive flavor. It is also the cause of the flour 


| The remarkable thing about it is, that if you 
pinch the bird firmly by his breastbone and jerk 


his tail he will flap his wings vigorously. 
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LAW FOR THE FAMILY 
I. The Law in General 
VERYONE should know how the law has 
marked out his rights and duties. He will 
not find the study dry. The law has well 
been called the perfection of reason. Its premises 
change from age to age as the conception of the 





N THIS ISSUE The Companion 
begins the publication of an 
important and valuable series of 
articles, Law for the Family. It is 
a careful, authoritative, yet simple 
treatment of various principles of 
law that every member of the 
family, from the father and mother 
to the boy or girl of twelve to 
fifteen years, can and should un- 
derstand. Among the articles to 
come are papers on Contracts, 
Agency, Bailments, Husband and 
Wife, Parents and Children. 








since Jennie did not intend to hurt Mary there 
was no crime. Bat the essence of the crime was 
not in the injury to Mary, but in the fact of driving 
in a manner forbidden by law. Jennie would be 
as liable to Mary for the injury caused by reckless 
driving before the passage of the law as afterward; 
but unless her act were specifically forbidden, she 
would not be liable to the city or to the state. 

To speculate a little further: suppose that the 
language of the act were, ‘‘No one shall recklessly 
drive an automobile,” and so forth. Anyone could 
argue that as Jennie did not intend to drive her 
automobile recklessly she is guilty of no crime. 
The law would reply, “If, in fact, she did drive 
her automobile recklessly, the intent to do it 
must be presumed. On the other hand, if by 
an accident she lost control of her automo- 
bile, the intent would be lacking and she 
would be guiltless.” 

Even though the act complained of is not 
in itself wrong, it may constitute a tort. A 
lawful act done negligently may be action- 
able. A familiar example is building done so 
carelessly as to cause unsafe construction. 
It is lawful for a contractor to erect a build- 
ing and to pile his materials near his work. 
But if he dumps a load of bricks on a high- 
way and does not protect the traveler by 
placing warning lights there at night, or 
guards by day, he is liable in tort to anyone 
who is injured by stumbling over the pile. 

Often mere inadvertence and sometimes 
mistaken kindness results in an act that 


Maud Johnson gets behind in paying her 
board. Her landlady is insistent, and Maud 
borrows the amount she owes from a friend 
and leaves with her as security a ring, which 
the friend is to hold until Maud repays the 
loan. The friend sells the ring for more than 
its intrinsic value, repays herself for her 





or meal turning sour in time. It may be that 


loan, and turns the balance over to Maud. 





the great commercial mills separate it on 

that account as well as for its value as a by- 
product. The miller in his own castle may keep 
the germ in his meal, since he grinds in step with 
his own consumption, and may thereby enjoy the 
full flavor and fragrance of the grain. 

Buckwheat, the easiest of all the grains to grind 
and sift, lacks gluten and cannot be made into 
bread, but it makes delicious griddlecakes, muf- 
fins and johnnycakes. Set the grinder so that it 
cracks the smaller sizes, and the flour will come 
out fine and in large quantities. The outer coat 
of the buckwheat separates easily, and the green- 
ish inner shell that may be retained on a No. 24 
sieve makes an interesting breakfast cereal. 

In the great modern flour mills the wheat once 
broken is divided into many different products, 
and the best grades of flour are made by careful 
blending. The amateur miller of course cannot 
rival them with home grinding when the lightness 
and acrobatics of pastry cooking forms the test. 
But those who take delight in fruit and vegetables 
from their own soil, planted, cared for and har- 
vested under their own eyes, will appreciate also 
the subtle flavor in their bread, muffins, griddle- 
cakes and waffles made from their own grain out 
of their own grinding. 





AN ANIMATED PAPER BIRD 


inch square of thin, tough paper, and crease it 

sharply, as indicated in Fig. 1. The diagonals, 
CC, and the short folds, A B, should be ridges; 
AA aiid C A, made by folding the side of the 
square to meet the diagonal, should be depres- 
sions. A A must be exactly five inches—two and 
one half inches on each side of the centre. 

Bunch the four corners, C C C C, together, keep- 
ing the folds straight, and the paper will take a 
dart-like shape, as shown in Fig. 2. 

Fold the front point C downward, ¢ 

across the line A A, and do the same 
with the back point C. In that way 
you will make an exact lozenge or 
diamond-shaped figure. Fold the 
points A A together, both back and 


Te make this surprising bird, cut out an eight- 


and fold the other leg in the same ¢ 

way, as shown in Fig. 4. Fold the 

angle R, both front and back, downward across 
the line T T. Turn the figure upside down, and you 
have Fig. 5. 

You now have only three more things to do: 
first, reverse the fold at Y and turn it in on the 
dotted line to form the beak or head; then put in 
pencil dots for eyes, and finally, holding the bird 


R 


Fig.4 








Fig3 Fig.5 


at X with the right thumb and finger, twist the 
wings, W W, downward with the left hand, as if 
rolling a cornucopia. The bird is now complete. 


function of the state changes, but from given 
premises the deductions of the law are inevitable. 
No idea is more erroneous than that law is uncer- 
tain or indefinite. Technicalities and formalities 
that sometimes seem arbitrary and meaningless, 
and that appear to be cruel in their application, 
will nevertheless be found to rest upon a consid- 
eration for the good of society. 

You must remember, however, that only the 
general principles of the law are common to all 
states. Although the common law of England is 
the source of all our statutory law except that of 
Louisiana and some statutes in other states that 
still show early Spanish influences, there ‘are, 
nevertheless, essential differences. You should, 
therefore, read the statutes of your own state; 
or, better still, in a specific case, if the matter is 
important, consult a lawyer. These articles can 
hope to cover only fundamental principles. 

- The general field of the law may be divided into 
five branches: contracts, torts or private wrongs, 
criminal law or the law of public wrongs, real 
estate, probate law. The peculiar rules that affect 
real estate and probate law, except as they are 
determined by contract law, are distinctly tech- 
nical, and differ materially in different states. 
Consequently, these articles will omit those two 
branches. Criminal laW will have but little interest 
for the family, since the essential element present 
in every crime is wicked intent. A man does not 
steal or kill without intending to do so. The law is 
merciful in searching for intent, and demands proof 
of a deliberate purpose to violate the criminal code. 

In the other branch of the law of wrongs, how- 
ever,—the law of torts or private wrongs, —a 
wrongful intent is not a necessary element. For 
example, if on a Fourth of July a boy should 
explode firecrackers near a restless horse and the 
horse should run away and damage the buggy to 
which he was hitched, the boy will have committed 
atort against the owner of the buggy, and the owner 
can recover damages from him. It is true that the 
boy did not intend to injure the buggy; neverthe- 
less, the law holds him responsible for the con- 
sequences of his foolish action. Or, to use another 
illustration: suppose that Susie Jones finds on the 
street a necklace that belongs to Mabel Smith. If 
Susie knows that the necklace belongs to Mabel 
and converts it to her own use, she has a wicked 

intent, and therefore her act is lar- 
B c ceny—stealing. If she does not know 





that it is Mabel’s, but uses it, she is 
gq not guilty of a crime. But in both cases 
she is guilty of a tort, and Mabel can 
recover the necklace or damages for 
having been deprived of its use. 
front, and the paper will take the B 
shape shown in Fig. 3. 
Holding the paper firmly at point 
O, pinch the leg at N, and lift it be- 
yond P to form a double fold. Lift Zl as 


Bit crimes be defined roughly as 


breaches of the community duties 
that are enjoined by the decalogue, 
torts may be roughly classified as 
breaches of the golden rule. Any- 
B Fig.1 Cc one who makes that supreme law 
his rule of daily conduct need not be 

concerned about the torts that he may commit. 
The line between crimes and torts is determined, 
then, first, by the presence or absence of wicked 
intent, and, second, by the answer to the ques- 
tion whether the wrong is against society or 
against an individual. For an act amounts to a 
crime not primarily because it is a sin, but because 
it harms society. In fact there may be no moral 
wrong involved; but if the act can be regarded as 
hostile to the best interests of society, it may be 
prohibited. A single act, however, may embody 
both wrongs, and the offender may therefore be 
liable criminally for the public wrong and civilly 
for the private wrong. For example, stealing is an 
offense against-society, and Susie Jones could be 
indicted for larceny, as bailee—a term to be ex- 
plained later—if she found Mabel Smith’s neck- 
lace and kept it when she knew it belonged to 
Mabel. She would also be liable in tort to Mabel 
for its value. If she did not know who owned the 
necklace, the intent to defraud would be lacking 
and the element of crime would disappear. To use 
amore obvious illustration, if no city or state had 
ever passed ordinances or laws against reckless 
driving of horses or automobiles, and Jennie 
Murphy injured Mary Morton by recklessness on 
the highway, Jennie would still be liable to Mary. 
But if there were laws against speeding, the crime 
or misdemeanor that Jennie committed against 
the city or the state by breaking the hw, would be 
added to the tort that she committed against Mary. 
The last-mentioned case illustrates the severe 
logic of the law. Wicked intent is an essential 
element in every crime. Anyone might argue that, 








To her cost, the friend finds that the ring 
belonged to Maud’s dead mother, and before 
that to her grandmother. Maud ean insist upon 
having her ring returned to her upon repaying the 
loan. She can proceed in tort for the ring, not 
against the purchaser, who would have a good 
title if he knew nothing of the conditions, but 
against the friend. If the friend were forced to 
pay a bonus in order to get the ring back, it would 
be her own loss. If she could not return the ring 
itself, she would be liable to Maud, not only for 
the actual money value of the ring, but—since the 
law recognizes the values created by sentiment 
and association—for the sentimental value besides. 
To be sure, it is a hardship that the friend is 
made to suffer for a kindness, but the law answers, 
“Kither Maud or the friend must suffer. In heart 
both are alike innocent. That being the case, the 
one whose act caused the damage must suffer.” 
One of the essential elements of a tort is that it 
violates a duty due to every person, irrespective 
of any particular relationship that may exist. Cer- 
tain relationships, however, are followed by pecul- 
iar and limited obligations. For example, a father 
owes a duty to his daughter that he does not owe 
to his daughter’s most intimate friend. An agent 
owes an obligation to his principal that is different 
from the obligation that he owes to others. Such 
respective rights and duties are determined by 
the contract—express or implied—between the 
parties. The essence of a tort lies in the fact that 
it is a breach of a duty—perhaps a duty of which 
the person may be unaware—imposed by law, 
generally. A contract creates rights and duties 
between the parties to it, that do not belong to 
other members of society. 





SOME WAR.- TIME RECEIPTS 


receipts, mentioned on the editorial page 

of this issue, that are being put forward in 
Great Britain by various food-experiment agen- 
cies. With our own country at war now, these 
receipts may have value as well as interest for 
Companion readers. 


How to Make Butter Go Further.—Melt half a 
pound of butter in a bowl and add a cupful of Pas- 
teurized milk. Beat with an eRe beater until the 
mixture becomes solid. This will yield eleven or 
twelve ounces of butter. Butter that is too salt can 
be made to taste more like fresh butter in this 
way. The milk that is not beaten in may be used 
for cooking. 

Marmalade.—Peel, core and cut up six apples; 
Slice six bananas; cut four lemons into thin slices 
removing pips; cut up the pulp of six oranges, an 
add the outside peel, thinly cut, but not the white 
part inside. Put all the fruit into a pan, add four 
quarts of cold water and boil four hours. Then 
add three quarters of a pound of sugar for evéry 
— of fruit, and boil until it jellies—about three 
10urs. 

Peanut and Rice Croquettes.—Melt a tablespoon- 
ful of butter and stir into it one cupful of boiled 
rice, one half cupful of mashed potato and one 
quarter pound of peanuts chopped fine. Let the 


Hie: are a few samples of the war-time 


_mixture heat a minute, and then spread it on a 


| ewonad to cool. Make it into balls, roll them in 
rowned crumbs, heat them in the oven and serve 
with a good thick sauce made with either meat or 
vegetable stock. 

Cheese and Rice Batter.—Make a batter of one 
cupful of flour, one egg well beaten and one half 
cupful of milk. Beat it thoroughly and set it aside 
for at least half an hour. Then add one half cupful 
of boiled rice, one half cupful of milk, one half 
teaspoonful of baking [as poet four tablespoonfuls 
of grated cheese, one half teaspoonful of salt and 
a dash of Cayenne pepper. Mix well, put into a 
buttered baking dish and bake in a hot oven 
twenty to thirty minutes. This must not stand 
after it is taken from the oven. 

Vegetable Hot-Pot.—Cook two carrots, one medi- 
um-sized turnip and two onions in boiling, salted 
water for twenty minutes. Slice them, add six 
tablespoonfuls of canned tomato, and arrange the 
vegetables in a baking dish, sprinkling salt and 
pepper and a little cooked hominy, rice or farina 
over each layer. Half fill the dish with tomato 
juice, and arrange a layer of potatoes, boiled three 
minutes and sliced, on top with the slices over- 
lapping. Dot over with small pieces of butter or 
dripping and bake two hours in a moderate oven, 
or until the potatoes are soft and browned. 
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Go; Her Corns 
Wouldn’t Let 
Her 


She remembered the agonies 
of the last dance. It kept her 
at home to coddle her touchy 
corns. She simply couldn’t 
face the pain again. 


How easy it would have been, 
what instant relief, if she had 
only known of Blue-jay. Blue- 
jay stops pain instantly. And 
the miserable corn is gone, 
roots and all, in 48 hours. 


New shoes—smart styles— 
have no terrors to Blue-jay 
users. These Soothing plas- 
ters, inset with a medicinal 
wax, have ended millions up- 
on millions of corns. 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


Blue-jay 
Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


Sold by All Druggists 
Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 











| who love to gratify i 
iii children’s desire for i 
| the same articles of 
|| food and drink that | 

| 


grown-ups use, find 


INSTANT 
POSTUM | 
just the thing. i 


‘‘There’s a Reason’ 
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Driver Agents Wanted 


Drive and demonstrate the Bush Car. Pay for it out of your com- 
missions on sales. My agents are making money. Shipments 
Pass., are prompt. Bush 
034.7 HP. $2x3% tires Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 

Write at once 
for my 48- page 
catalog andall 
particulars. Ad- 


4-in Whee! 
Delco tgnition theee wee hte. ee the cee 








BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, nll Tlinois 





Ss TA M P Ss i A 5 var. foreign 2c. Name paper. 


UAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an ilus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subecription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
saees T, ¢ prepaid to any address in the 
Un tates, $2.25 to Canada, and Se .00 to foreign 
pb. Entered at the Post Office, Beston, 
Maas., as second-class matter. 
New Subscriptions map begin at any time during 
e yea 
Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to thisoffice. We do not request Agents to 
collect money forrenewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Co mypanion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent ——~ the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable stolen or to wear a hole through 
the a ai 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pave, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Maas. 








PROTECTION AGAINST INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


LTHOUGH it is generally believed by 
those best qualified to judge that there 
will be no such epidemic of infantile 
paralysis this summer as that which 
afflicted so many parts of the country 
last year, it is quite certain that there 

will be occasional cases, just as there are every 

year. In order that those isolated cases may not 
become centres for the spread of an epidemic 
certain precautions will be necessary. Those pre- 
cautions were formulated at a recent conference 
of state boards of health in Washington. 

Acting on the theory of contagion, which seems 














to be quite well established, the conference urged | 


that all sick children be isolated for a period of at 
least two weeks, but not more than three weeks, 
and that all other children in the same household be 
isolated for fourteen days from the last time of 
contact with the sick child. Adults in the house- 
hold not in contact with the patient may go to 
their work as usual, provided that work does not 
bring them in contact with children. 

All discharges from the nose, throat or bowels of 
the sick child should be promptly disinfected ; the 
nurse or mother who is in charge should wash her 
hands with soap and hot water immediately after 
handling those discharges and also whenever she 
leaves the sick room for any purpose. 

After the child has recovered and before he 
comes in contact with any well person, his entire 
body and his hair should be thoroughly washed, 
and the disinfecting, airing and sunning of the sick 
room should be carefully attended to. The windows 
and doors of the sick room, and, if possible, the 
bed as: well, should be well screened, so that no 
flies or other insects can have access to the patient 
or to his bodily discharges. Household pets should 
be absolutely excluded from the sick room. 

The report of this conference dealt only with the 
means of preventing the spread of the disease from 
aknown source of infection; we do not yet know 
just how to protect a child against an original in- 
fection, for we have not learned exactly how the 
virus of the disease enters the body. As a precau- 
tionary measure, however, any child who has a 
cold, with a sore throat and discharge from the 
nose, should be kept at home (although not indoors 
if the weather is good), since, if contagion does 
come through the nose and throat, the danger is 
greater when the mucous membrane of those parts 
is inflamed. The same care should be taken in 
ease of indigestion or any stomach or bowel com- 
plaint, for many think that infection enters through 
the digestive tract. If achild is feverish, put him to 
bed and call a physician without delay. 


o °° 


AUNT NANCY 


UNT NANCY, the youngest of twelve 
children,—seven sons and five daugh- 
ters,—named herself. She was ten years 
younger than Isaac, her youngest 
brother, and twenty-five years younger 
than Benjamin, her oldest brother. 

When she was born her parents declared laugh- 

ingly that they were out of names, and that they 

would let the child name herself. When she was 
four years old she announced: 

“T’m Nancy; so you can stop calling me Sugar.” 

When the twelve brothers and sisters were 
grown, all of them married except undersized 
William—Uncle Billy, as he came to be known 
—and Nancy, who in later years became Aunt 
Nancy to everyone in the community. 

While Aunt Nancy was young, her happy dispo- 
sition, graceful figure, long brown curls and merry 
gray eyes brought her many suitors; but she re- 
mained single because she felt it her duty to stay 
at home and take care of her half-blind father, her 
frail old mother and her undersized brother, Billy. 
She did not marry in middle life because the man 
she loved died. After that she would not marry 
because she was too busy knitting socks, gloves 
and jackets for orphan nieces and nephews. 

Aunt Nancy reminded her friends and relatives 
of many other good women. Her gray eyes, like 
the gray eyes of Dinah Morris, seemed always 
“rather to be shedding love than making observa- 
tion.” She was known as the Doreas, the Florence 
Nightingale and the Frances E. Willard of the 
neighborhood. ‘‘She is as faithful as Ruth,” often 
declared the old mother of the man whom Aunt 
Nancy would have married had he not died. 

Untaught, except by observation, Aunt Nancy 
evolved the theory that frequent frowning makes 
the voice harsh. She put her theory into practice, 
and her voice became as smooth as velvet and as 
clear as a silver bell. “Children will quit cryin’ to 
hear Aunt Nancy talk,” the neighbors said. 

Aunt Nancy did not take time to die. One eve- 
ning, after an unusually busy day, she said, “Good 
night, everyone!” and quietly slipped out of the 
living room. When she had closed her door, Uncle 
Billy heard her say, ‘Pleasant dreams!” The next 
morning, when they found an eternal smile on her 
wrinkled face, Unele Billy, gently touching her 
crown of snow-white hair, cried: 

“T guess last night you were saying, ‘P! 





























K New Play Shoes 
e for Girls and Boys 


EDS are new shoes made for the comfort and good of growing feet. 

The tops.are made of the firmest and finest of canvas; the soles are of 
durable, flexible rubber. Every line conforms to healthfulness and freedom; 
and at their cost Keds will outwear any footwear made. Ask, or have 
Mother or Dad ask, at your shoe store for Keds by these names: 


$1.50 


up a 


Keds 


The names carry back of 
them the quality and service 
guarantee of the largest rub- 
ber manufacturer in the 
world. There are pretty 
kinds for Mother and dandies 


United States ‘Rubber Company 





$1.25 $1.00 
to 
$2.00 ~ $1.50 
Keds 


for Dad in the big Keds 
family, too. All around, they 
are the finest shoes you ever 
wore to keep your feet well- 
dressed and happy. 


New York 





It’s a pretty good idea (now that the lumber mills in the Southern 
Cypress Mfrs. Assn. are IDENTIFYING EVERY CYPRESS BOARD THEY SAW) 
to MENTION TO YOUR LUMBER DEALER, CONTRACTOR OR CARPENTER—and 
to ASK YOUR ARCHITECT to SPECIFY—that vour CyPRESS MUST BE 


“TIDEWATER” CYPRESS 
IDENTIFIED BY 
THIS TRADE-MARK 
Stamped in the End of Every Piece 


or APPLIED TO EVERY BUNDLE 


Ss Cc 


M A 
Trave Mark Res. U.S, Pat.Orrice 


When a manufacturer places his imprint indelibly upon his product it evidences to the consumer two 
factors of value which, together, are the sum total of all any buyer wants ; these factors are integrity of 
purpose and complete responsibility on the part of the maker of the desired commodity. 


The above legally registered ‘‘ Tidewater Cypress’’ trade-mark is now 


YOUR INSURANCE POLICY of LUMBER QUALITY. 
It appearsstamped mechanically intothe endof EVERY board and timberof 
CYPRESS Tero 
ETERNAL.” 

Thoroughly dependable Cypress Flooring, Siding, Moulding and Shingles, 
etc., which come in bundles, bear the same mark on EVERY BUNDLE. 
The legal right to apply this epoch-making symbol of STRICT RESPONSIBILITY IN LUMBER MAK- 
ING AND SELLING is restricted to those Cypress mills which, by their membership in the Southern 


Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, attest their devotion to its Principles of SERVICE to the CON- 
SUMER. Only mills cutting “‘Tidewater’’ Cypress are eligible for membership. (Cypress which 


grows too far inland is not equally noted for the “Eternal,” 


or decay-resisting quality.) Only mills 


which subscribe to the Association’s standard of scrupulous care in Methods of MANUFACTURE, 
INTEGRITY OF GRADING and ACCURACY OF COUNT can belong to the Association. These 
responsible mills the Association now licenses to CERTIFY THEIR CYPRESS by applying the reg- 


istered trade-mark with their identifying number inserted. 


BY THIS MARK YOU KNOW 

= _ THAT IT’S CYPRESS, “THE Ss Cc 
WOOD ETERNAL,” AND WOR- 
THY OF YOUR FAITH. IT IS 

M | WELL TO INSIST ON SEEING M A 


THIS TRADE-MARK ON EVERY 


Trace Mark REG. U.S.ParOrnmce BOARD OFFERED AS “CYPRESS.” 


‘Trave Mark Res. U.S, Par.Ornice 








Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT help YOU MORE. 


Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1228 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1228 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





dreams!’ to your soul, Nancy.” 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW. 
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There’s one for you. See the Willys- 
Overland dealer today—let him show 


you the most comprehensive line of cars 


ever built by any one producer— make 
your selection now. 


ee 
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The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 
and Light Commercial Wagons 





All out of doors coaxes, teases and 
invites you to get an Overland 


Light Fours 
Five Fassenger Touring, 106-inch wheelbase 


osm BOS 
Two Passenger Roadster, 104-inch wheelbase 


- = = $68v 
Four Passenger Sport Model, 104-inch wheelbase - - $795 
Big Fours 
Five Passenger Touring, 112-inch wheelbase = = = $895 


Three Passenger Roadster, 112-inch wheelbase - - - $880 
Three Passenger Touring-Coupe, 112-inch wheelbase, $1250 
Five Passenger Touring-Sedan, 112-inch wheelbase, $1450 


Light Sixes 
Five Passenger Touring,116-inch wheelbase $1025 
Three Passenger Roadster, 116-inch wheelbase - - $1010 
Three Passenger Touring-Coupe, 116-inch wheelbase, $1385 
Five Passenger Touring-Sedan, 1l6-inch wheelbase, $1585 


Willys-Knights 
Seven Passenger Four, Touring, 121-inch wheelbase, $1395 
Seven Passenger Eight, Touring, 125-inch wheelbase, $1950 
Four Passenger Four, Coupe, 114-inch wheelbase - $1650 
* Seven Pass. Four, Touring-Sedan, 121-in, wheelbase, $1950 
Seven Passenger Four, Limousine, 121-in. wheelbase, $1950 


All prices f.0.6, Toledo—Subject to change without notice 
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PURPOSE, LET US* 
RENEW OUR TRUST 
IN GOD, AND GO« 
FORWARD WITH-~« 
OUT FEAR AND « 
WITH MANLY * « 


Sg we HEARTS . 
Ss Abraham Lincoln 
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NUMBER 
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FOUR CAKES 


Each time the sand runs through the 
hour-glass 14,400 cakes of PALM- 
OLIVE are produced. Four cakes 

a second—240) cakes a minute— 
14, 400 cakes an hour—for every 
waldo day. 


— This is the enormous manufactur- 
ing volume required by the popularity 
of PALMOLIVE SOAP! 


For just as Palm and Olive oils were the 
indispensable cleansing agents and equipped 
the marble baths of ancient Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, so is the fragrant, wholesome cake 


of PALMOLIVE the indispensable equip- 


ment of the equally luxurious porcelain bath 
of the modern American home. 


A luxury and a necessity com- 
bined; the modern perfection of 
a luxury ages old; this is the com- 
bination that requires four cakes 
a second to supply the millions 
that demand PALMOLIVE 
SOAP. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. 





















A SECOND 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO— 


the olive oil shampoo—is as essen- 
tial for proper care of the hair as is 
PALMOLIVE for the bath and 
toilet. You will find it wherever the 


PALMOLIVE line is sold, price 
50 cents a bottle. 


Week-end Package will be mailed for 


25 cents in stamps. Contains seven 
Palmolive specialties in attractive case. 


NOTE:—Two new articles have been added 
to the Palmolive line—Palmolive rouge and 
lip-rouge. Price 50 and 25 cents each, at 
your dealer’s. 
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